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by a score of 

30 years corh- 
e there remain 
develop closer 
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seeks to clarify 



The history of international 
training programs conducted 
Federal agencies over the past 
pels the conclusion that, whil 
meaningful opportunities to 
coordination, there are also 
herent limitations. This report 
both. ' 

What is needed to perfect meaningful coordin- 
ation in this field appears to b'e more modest 
and manageable than some of the efforts and 
proposals of recent years: not a new layer of 
bureaucracy, but a series of specific arrange- 
ments •to identify real interagency problems as 
they emerge and a predisposition on the part 
of the agencies concerned to deal with them 
case by case. 

In fhis report GAO offers some suggestions as 
to how the new International Communication 
Agency might fulfill its presidential mandate 
as the coordinator of Government exchange 
programs and a governmental focal point for 
programs in the private sector. 
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To the President of 
Speaker of the Dqus< 



Senate and the • 
D'f ' jRepxesen ta t ive.s 



This report afppe^airs shortly after tbe inauguration of 
th« Internationa^^j^^ Agency/ ]/Part of the Agency's 

presidential mw&^ate is to ^coordinate ttiie international [ 
information , educational r cultural and exchange programs con- 
ducted -by the^U ..S . Gove r hmen t " and to se r ve^ s ''a -g ave r-nmeh^- 
tal focal p^nt for private. U^S* internatibrial exchange pro- 
grams."/ 

yOur/reyiew of interagency coordination in this field has 
made ciyar that while there remain distinct opportunities to 
strenglme;! programs through closer coord ination, th^re are al 
impor^nt inherent limitations. Taking due account of both 
should enable the agencies concerned to d iscr iminate more 
effectively between coordination efforts that are meaningful . 
those^ that may be futile or ^ven. detr imental . 

We believe the lessons and perspective that have emerged 
from thi^ review may also apply to interagency coordination 
groups in other areas of activity. 

Our review was made pursuant to the Budget and Account- 
ing Actr 1921 (31 U.S.C. 53) r and the Accounting and Auditing 

Act of .1950 (31 U.S.C. 67).^ 

♦ 

Copies of this report are being sent to the Director^ 
Office of*' Management and Budget; Secretary of State; 
Director^ International Communication Agencyr Secretary of 
Defense; Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare; Admin- 
istratorv A^ncy' f or International Development; and Director , 
National Sotence Foundati^on. 
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COORMNATION OF INTERNATIONAL , 
EXCHANGE AND TRAINING PROGRAMS 
— -ai^ORTUNI^IES AND LIMITATIONS 



The U.S. Government has sought over the past 
30 years to supplement and reinfdrce'classic 
intergoveDnmental diplomacy thrqugh programs 
designedr in the words of the Pulbr ight-Hays 
Act, "to increase mutual understand ing bu?- 
tween thlB people of the. United. States and 
the people of other cduntr ies'^ by vsuppp.rting. 
and encouraging international educationajt; 
and cultural "exchange*'. The Government ViS 
participation in American exch^ge aptivi^ 



ties is small (perhaps 5 'percent of 
total ) but of special significance . 
pp . 1 to 3 . ) 
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On April 1, 1978, the International 
cation Agency assume'd the functions 
U.S. Information Agency and the Sta 
partment^s Bureau of Educational 
tural /If fairs. Part of its mand 
the President is to '^coordinate 5^ 
national information, educatio 
and exchange programs conduct 



Government" and to serve as 
focal point for private U.S. 
exchange programs." (See p 



mun 1- 
th^ 
Die^ 
Cui- 
from 
int^- 
r >|;Cul tural 
by; the U.S. 



EKLC 




Upon removal, the re^ 
ould be noted hereori 




governmental 
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2.). / ' 



In this activity of Gover 
GAO |?elieves the national 
ciency and effectiveness 
identifying the limitat 
coordination and data 
clarifying the unrjsali; 
this report GAO seeks/to 

THE LIMITATIONS 



ent, as in others, 
nterest in^effi--' • 
an best be served by 
ns on interagency 
ing as well as by 
bpport unities. In 
do both. 



Data sharing and coordination mechanisms can-t 
not properly be characterized in the' abstract 
as either good or/bad. The history of inter- 
national exchanges and training programs con- - 
ducted by a scoc4 of Federal agencies suggests 
that some coordination efforts^an be produc- 
tive and important but others can be futil6 
or even detrimental. (See pp. lOs^to 48.J 
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Repeated efforts ov^r the ,past 2 deca<jle;3 bp 
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expand interagency data sharing among Federal 
exchange and training programsr'' even under 
the occasional spur of Executive ojcderv * 
proved limited^n scope, spotty in results, 
and short livedil (See pp. 10 to 24.) 

By the same token, repeated efforts to coordi- 
nate such programs .succeeded in producing a 
series of interagency mechanisms, in Washington 
that generated a plenitude of reports and 
recoinmendations but little in the way of co-^ 
ordination. Such attempts at coordination 
finally crumbled under their own weight. 
(See pp. 25 to 35. ) . 

One might conclude from^.this ejrpeVience that 
the problem has been either mistakenly per- 
ceived or ineffectually addressed. Primarily' 
it appears. to have b^en the former: ^the nq^ 
tion of a permanent* interage,ncy mechanism » ,> 
supported by a full-time staff and an inte^r-- 
agency data^bank to coordinate U.S. Goy^rrtSient 
exchange and training programs Emerged from 
the experience to date as an bverelaborate 
solution to current and foreseeable ^robleftis. 
A data system covering all sigjii'f icaht. Go\^ ' 
ernment programs, providing information about 
American as well as foreign exchangees, and 
requiring regular data ijnpqts ' from all appro- 
priate agencies cannot oe establishi^ and « ' \ 
maintained at a cost commensurate with' ^he 
benefits. (See pp. 45 to 48.) 



QAO's survey of Gpvernm^nt^*ancl jJrivate agen- - 
^c^es confirmed tliat few if any ppt'ential users 
"^of such a data system would fin<$3*oi:e than'/ 
marginal use for it in th4ir'bwn plannihg' afid 
pi;ogramirig. (See pp. 36 to 44i ) The^ reaso^i for 
this is inherent in trie "sl>ecldl^z;.ed riaiU 
the pFograms. The intruiiion of/extra(h6oi^ - 
'* interagency'* criteria could' uiW^rmine their ' 
integrity and *tredibilfty . * (See/p.^ 46v> 

THE OPPORtUNITIES ' V- * v 

This is not to say that U.S. exphange ideograms 
lack certain common purposes. There^ is an 
important political and cultural dimension to 
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mens ion. tc 



any international exchange — a^perfectly legiti- 
mate, usually incidental dividend to be ex- 
pected and sou9ht in any prograih through the 
provision of orientation briefings, family hos- 
pitality, cultural experiences, and historical 
visits. No program need or should neglect such 
opportunities, and it Sippears that, the possi- 
bilities for interagency cooperation in that re- 
gard have yet to ^e fully exploited • (See 
pp. 48 and 54 to 55. ) \ . 



Nor does GAO's caveat about the limits of qporr 
dination suggest that interagency, cooperation 
and coordination are unnecessary, it sugcfests ' 
that what ; is needed to perfect \mean-tng^f^^ul- eo- - 
ordination appeats. to be, more modest and more 
manageable thart>ome of the efforts and pro- 
posals of recent y^ars. What see^ms indicated 
are arrangements I buttressed /by a predisposi- 
tion on the part of the agencies, to identify 
real interagency problems aW they emerge and 
.to deal with theni case b^ Q^se. (See 49.) 

RECOMMENDATIONS 



Exchange Visitor -Inf ormatipn System - 

GAO recommends '^that the Directpr, International' 
fcommunication Agency, evaluate the pbsisibiiity 
of expanding the coverage and, utilization of 
the Exchange' Visitor Inforirfation-System d^yel- 

■^oped by the State peparCraent* 3 Bureau of Edu- 
cational and Cultural Affairs. This systein, 
which has yet? to determine its own^usefts and : 
uges, now covers only thbse fore i'^n exchangees' 
(some 60,000 a year) who enter the United \^ 
States. under Government-designated (J-^visa) 
programs. That limited .cpyrjar age could be 
vastly increased by the relatively simple ex- 
pedient of including other visa catd<gories. 
Thus expanded, the e^jjctxange visitor /system 

^could serve three purposes: 

— Produce lists of namesjand basic biograph- 
ical data on the bulk of the -cQuntry* s ex- . ^ , 
change visitors and foreign , students, for 
use by U.S. country teams in follpwup, work. 




. comprehensive, ver- 

,. ^ satile,, and perhaps 'more expeditious na- 
' tiOnal census of exchange activity than 
that which as now conducted . 

* 

~ProvWe Statistical data, country by cou|i- 
try, on poat UlS. iSqverrtment exchange and 
training programs for foreigners in such a 
' -way as to revear undesirable gaps or over- 
laps and thereby to point up specific possi- 
bilities for improving interagency coord th- 
atiori. (See^p.. 49, and 52.) 

Country team coordination ^ 

In view of the* apparently uneven perfoi 
: of O.S embassies in coordinating U-*S . ( 
and training activities at the;country 
the International Communication Agency 
arrange with the Department of. State to 
new instructions to the field. These sKoi^ld 
be designed to reemphaslze and clarify inter- 
agency data-shading and coordination require- 
ments. (See pp. 52 to 54.) 

Interagency conference 

Peric^dic Washington conferences among U.S. 
agencies engaged in exchange and training 
activities would permit them to share exper- 
iencesr air problems, and consider possi- 
bilities for joint planning and prograitiing. 
Such meetings should normally not exceed orie 
a||year . Their preparation should be; assigned 
tcj an existing 'Organization having appropriate 
staff, presumably either the International 
Communication Agency's educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs directorate or the U;S. Advisory 
Commission oh International Communication, 
Cultural and Educational Affairs. The Direc- 
tor of the A^enpy: and the Chairman of-the 
Commission should determirie between them who 
should sponsor such conferences, with a view 
to ho3\ding the fir st .one- before the end of 
fiscal year 1979> (See:pp. 54 to 55.) . 



Pubiications - 

Thejl^. is; a need for a periodically updated, 
reasonably comprehensive directory of organi- 
zations, programs^ and key contacts in the 
field of international exchange • For this 
,,purposer .the Agency should res'Uihe publica- 
tion, with certain irnprpvements ,\of vthe 
State Department's -Directory of Contacts 
for* rnternational EducationaJ. , Cultural 
and Scientific Exchange Programs," 

There is also demand for a professional 
journal. The quarterly publication of , \ 
the U ; S . Advisory Comihiss ion on In tern a- - < 
tional Communication, Cultural *and Educa- 
tional Affairs, now called Exchangee , •* 
could be suitably'adapted to the Commis- ' 
"sion*s and the Agency • s expanded resf>on- 
sibilities. (See pp. 55 to 57.) 

Excil(!angee roster , * * - ' ' 

Among re^iresentatives of the U.S. Itiforma- 
tion Agency; the Departments of St-ate? De- 
fense; and .Health, Educationr and Welfare; 
and the Agency for International Develop- 
ment, GAO found agreement that it would 
be useful and feasible to provide the Jnt^r-- 
.national Cbmmunication Agency with periodic 
rosters of their exchangees. The Agency \ 
shouldK obtain and use such rosters. If or-% , 
ganj^d by country, they cduld be dsed advain-' 
tageously in one phase of exchange activities 
which practitioners and observers widely;; 
agree has too often been inadequately.manr* 
ag^d, namely, post-sojourn* follovfup. (See 
pp. 57 to 58. ) <^ : '' ^ ' ; /; : 

Arrival list ^ ' - . 

For some 20 years, 3tate*s Bureau of Educa^ 
tional and Cultural Affairs published} a ,^eekl/ 
-Arrival List of Internationsl Visitotai'* The 
list, which was confined to State-sponsored 
exchangees, provided a means by which -^recip- 
ients could establish contact with at -liaast • 
some arriving foreign visitbrs. The Agency 
should seek to clarify the past and potential 



uses of such a list with a view to determin- 
ing whether it sjiould be continued and, if 
^ so, whether its coverage a*nd distribution 
should be expanded. (See p. 58.) 

Agency comments ' , ' . 

*e agencies principally conpernid with GAO's 
^recommendations — International. Communication 
Agency, Agency for International Development, 
and Department of Health, Edufcatipn, and Wel,- 
fare-rreviewed a^ draft of this report and ex- 
pressed essential agceemjent with its conclu- 
sions and rebpmmendations.' (See pp. -2 to 3.) 
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INTRODUCTION 



; The U.S. Goverr\inent has «aught over the past 30 years 
to isupfilenient and reinforce classic intergovernmental di- 
I^iomacy through programs designed, in the words of the 
Fuibright-Hays Act of 1961, "to increase m^utual understahd- 
^ing between the people of the United States and the people 
of -other countries" by supporting and encouraging appropriate 
exchange activities of private citizens. 1/ 

The' resulting Federal programs of international ewlui- 
^catioAal Sfnd cultural exchange and training today account * 
for .a^mall fraction of the personal and institutional 
relalridnships : between Americans and foreigners. They are, 
however, the part that is explicitly directed toward 
achieving /broad U.S. foreign^ palicy objectives^ Tilly give 
tl^e 6ov.^rnment a voice it could npt otherwise have in the' 
organiza'tion of the transnatrionail dialogue--in the dhoioe 
'Of themes^ r establishment of standards r selection of foreign 
Vi^itocs 'and American "speciali^tSr" and the encouragement 
of worthy t>ut underfunded private initiatives. A major ' 
part of the Federal effort is committ^ tp» programs^ that 
offer essentially techp4^cal or military training in sup- 
port of foreign ecjprAomq^c.development or military security 
btrtv^t^hat also, have sigriif leant cultural^political 'aspects . 
aWd pobential» 

a world a'f rampant interdependence, this "public 
diploq^cy^ has become \^idely recogn4.2ed as a legitimate 
and important instrument of pt^licy, an effective meaas 
of serving thoSLe*brdad national ipt^rests that dre iiSvanced 
by improved mutual internatfqn^JL understanding. . 

.Students and practitioqer^s of American international 
exchange^ and -training programs have often, i^'gges ted that* - 
exchange act^^ties would be better managecPif more tcora-./v 
prehensivfe' information abQut all jprpqrams were readily 



1/r Exchange"^ in this context is properly defined as the 
movement o£ persons between countr^ies for the purpose of 
sharing ^QOwletige# skills, ideas, or culture.' It thus ^em- 
braces not only th«^ 'Reciprocal one-to-one placemenib of in- 
div^idua^ between countries ^ut also, and principally^ all 
educatifonal/ Cultural , a^nd training activities devo€ed t6 

. those pi^tposes.' The exchange would be considered complete 
*wtien the individual returns to his/her country of origin. 




available and if the programs .were more closely coordinated. 
Over the past 30 years of U.S. public diplomacy^ that belief 
has spawned a variety of proposals^ Presidential policy state 
mentSf activities ^ and machinery dedidated td providing what- 
ever increment of information srharing and/or coordination was 
at the time- deemed necessary. ^ 

PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF REVIEW ^ % 

This report examines, up tQ March 31, 1978 /tjie instruc-r 
tive experi^ce of the past, offers an assessmenTof the op- 
portunities and limitations; as they appear today, ^ of in- 
creased coordination and data sharing in the field of U.S. 
international exchange and training, and makes several rec- 
ommendations . 

It was written at a time when the State Department's 
Bureau of Educational and Cultural Affairs (CU) was about to 
be consolidated with the U.S. Information Agendy (USIA) in 
a new International Communication Agency (ICA). CU's func- 
tions were assumed by ICA's Directorate for Educational and 
Cultural Affairs. 't»art of the new agency's Presidential 
mandate is to "coordinate the international information, 
educational, cultural and exchange programs conducted by the 
U.S Government" and to serve as "a governmental focal point 
for private U.S. international exchange programs." 



, ' " ' In preparing thie report, we consulted some 100 Govern- 
ment officials and outside experts, including officials in 
two U.S. Embassies (Liberia and the Phi;.if>pinesJ and a num- 
ber of former ambassadors, .took part* in two interagency ' 
•meetings on the subject convened by ^he U.S. Advisory Com- 
^ mission on International Educational and Cultural Affaires, 
^n<3 addressed a questionnaire to 24 Federal agencies and 32 
private or^nizations which we had tentatively identified as 
signifidcantTy engaged an\excKange or training work. (The 
» ques^pnnaire, inclufling an outline or model of a possible, 
central data bank and repor-ting system and the text of the 
covering letter, are attached to this report m app.. I.) 
We also examined various government records and annual re- 
ports and other material of the private organizations. 

A draft of this report was submitted to the agencies 
principally concerned with* our recommendations — ICA; Agency 
' for International Development (AID); and Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare (HEW) — for their informal 
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comments. They expressed essential agreement with out con- 
clusions and recommendations and made' a number of suggestions 
that have been incorporated into, this report.. 

SIZE AND SHAPE OF THE EXCHANGE AND 
TRAINING UNIVERSE ^ ] - 

International ,exchang6 and training is usually said / 
to embrace ,all or virtually all "purposeful" nonimmigrant 
international travel, that is, all but that classified as- 
tourism. (Troop move^lenVs and official travel of Govern-' ' ' 
me^t personnel^, while purposeful, are also excluded.) 'The 
bulk of purposeful travelers — businessmen, prof essionils ^ 
students, teachers, scholars, entertainers, etc. — enter or 
leavfr the United State« under their own or other private 
.auspices. < — 



Foreign visitors to the United States 

Of purposeful foreign visitors to the United States, 
only about 5 percent are grantees or trainees sponsored 
by the U.S. Government. They are, in principle, those 
whose visits are deemed to meifit financial subsidjr and to - 
be in the national interest, broadly defined. 

That part of the exchange and training universe involv- 
ing foreign visitors to the United States is better known to 
the U.S. Government than the American contingent abroad be- 
cause of the data available to the Government on applica- 
tions^ and certificates of eligibility for visas. 

Except for those Americans traveling under Government 
grants or sponsorship and other special circumstances, the^ 
is apparently no centralized infoJ^ni^tioJ^ about purposeful 
American travel'^ abroad as a whole. ^ 

; The purposeful foreign visitor Contingent .is large, num- 
bering in any year nearly a million persons. The diagram on 
the following page shows its composition. 

The Foreign visitors about whom the most information is 
alvailable are the some 60,000 persons a year who find their 
vjay into ICA's (originally the State Department's) computer- 
ized Exchange Visitor Information System (EVIS). Such visi- 
tors dre currently sponsored by approximately 900 government 
agencies and private organizations under programs "designated" 
by ICA. - 
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FOREIGN NATIO^IALS ENTERING THE UNITED STATES 
FOR TEMPORARY VISITS JULY 1. 1&75 - JUNE 30, 1976* 



H-3 VISA (0^) 3^000 ON-TME-J^B TRAINEE8,^^a. H-1 VISA (1.7X) 1BJM0 ARTISTS 



.1 



H^2 Visa (3%) dojooq temporary workers 

44XX^JXCHANGE VISITORS ^ 





• BASEDOW IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION SERVICE STATISTICS, CHART OMITS SOME 423,000 
VISITORS IN4UCH OTHER VISA CATEGORIES Aff! VISITORS IN TRANSIT, EMPLOYEES OF INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS, FOREIGN PR£SS, FOREIGN TRADERS, INTERCOMPANY TRANSFEREES, SPOUSES, 
CHILDREN, ETC,.(FIGURES ROUNDED TO NEAREST 1^00> , - 
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' Government programs 

In fiscal year 1977 U.S. Government agencies sponsored- 
exchange atid training programs for about 39,000 individuals 
at^ a cost to the United States of approximately $662 million. 

Some further idea of the extent and nature of U.S. Gov- 
ernrit^ent activity in thia field can be gained from a perusal, 
of the sdVeral "inventories" or directories published ovey 
thiB past decade. 'The most extensive of these was brought out 
by the Departnlent of Health, Education, and Welfare in 
1969, in compliance, with a provision of the -Department 's^^ .K 
appropr iatio.n act of the preceding year, which called for 

" - ' - - ^ • ' . 

"* * * a comprehensive study of^ll -currently. . 4 . 
. . author ized. pirograms of the FederoTl :Governpeht 
that have to- do with educational actiyities ^ 
aimed at improved international understanding , • 
y and cooperation." 
p • 

" The 500-page inventory desc-ribed 159 programs of 31 
Government agencies, corvducted under some 42 legislative 
authorizations. Each program was classified (by the 
responding agency) into one of six categories based on the 
program's purpose. The first four categories covered 64 
programs designed essentially to assist citizens from other, 
countries (technical assistance, educatiooai exchange and 
cooperation, cultural exchange and presentations; and in- 
formation services). A fifth category covered 40 programs 
^ designed to strengthen U.S., educational resoCirces and in- 
crease the number of Americans having international compet- 
ence. The sixth category , covering 35 programs^ was. defined , 
as "cooperative international activities for mutual benefit." 

Compilers of such directories have inevitably encoun- 
tyed difficult problems of definition and classification. ' 
rn 1968 the State Department published a 188-page directory 
entitled "A Guide t9 U.S. Government Agencies Involved in ^ 
Intfernational Educational and Cultural Activities." It ^ 
coye;red programs of 26 Federal agenpies', breaking them down 
into^ three groups: 

*: — "Programs y/hos^ primary objective is the achieve- 
ment of certain results overseas within the frame- 
,work of our foreign policy." These are programs ; 
bf the foreign affairs agencies — State Department, 
Agency for International Development, Peace Corps, 
and the tfSIA as well as certain programs of the De- 
fense Department. > 
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•^-ProjgraiBs of other Gbyernment agencies which utilize 
the^r Jpecial technical and professional cotnpetence 
to assist foreign affairs agencies and the Depart- 
ment of Defense^DOD)^under working agreeihents with 
^them^ijas authorized bjy the Congress. Under such 
atrangements, for example, certaio AIQ participant . 
trainees receiv6. training provided by the Department 
of T^ricqlture or the Federal Aviation Administra- 
tion 

" ) 

—Act^^iyities of domestic agencies which have ais their 
primary purpose "the enrichment of American cbmpe- 
tejnce and skills through the interchange of knowledge 
apd experience with counterparts in other countries." 

irtai^ activities of HEW and the.Nati9nal Science 
^'oundation iEall int^ this group. 

, A third directory, CU's^ 71-page "Directory of Contacts 
for International' Educational, Cultural and Scientific Ex- 
change Programs," published in 1975, provided contact data o 
34 Federal and 'intergovernmental agencies; 17 commissions, 
committees, and advisory groups; and (with the addition 
of brief descriptions of their activities), 128 private 
organizations. 0 

These and other directories remain instructive , both 
as inculcations of the size and shape of t^e*American 
exchange and training universe and as exercises in <3ata^ 
collection and reporting in this field. A selected list 
®f related directories published by other organizatibns 
is provided in appendix II. 

' ^ six Government agencies arethe principal, initiators of 
official U.S. internat j.onal exchange and training proigrams. 
.A score of others, have mpre limited or essentially imple- 
menting function^, -often under reimbursement arrangements 
with tfne 'or more of the six primary-agencies. The number 
of participants funded directly or indirectly by the six 
and the associated dollar costs for fiscal years 1916\jm6 ^ 
X977 are set oiit on the following page. 
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Principal International Educational y Cultural # and 
Scientific Exchange Programs 

U.S. Governraent ' * ^ * 



Fiscal year 
1976 

Partlcl- 



. Fiscal year f. 
1977 



ACTION: 

Peace Corps 



Office of International Training 
Participant Training Program 



DOO: 



International Military Education 
, and Trailing Program (|NETP) 

Arms Export Control Act, as 
amended (Foreign Military 
$ales— iFMS) 

HEW: 

Office of Education-Sponsored^ 
Fulbr Ight-Hays Programs Abroad 
and Special Foreign Currency 
« Program 
Natlo>ial Institutes of Health 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE: 

Bureau of Educational and 
Cultural Affairs 

NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 

Total programs 



Dollars , 
(mlilloifs) 

$ 81.3 
28.0 ' 

404.6 



4.8. 
12.2 



b/55.3 
2.0 
^611.2 



panta 

5,825 

. 6,83^ 

6,280 
% 

18,033 



1,188 
996 



5,202 

4fe2 

44,826 



, Dollars 
(millions) 

$ fi6.0 

ft 

u 

a/41.8 

25.1 
435.0 



5.0 
.13.8 



^59.0 
' 2.0 
$661.7 



Partiei-^ 
panta * 



5,590 

6,822 

5,012 
13,416 ' 



,1,181- 
ia^9 



5,087. 
469 
38,746 



a/AID' a'dvlses that most of this Increase is explained by a change in the way 
such costs are determined. ^ 

\ b/Includes funds transferred to the Office of Education for the Teacher Ex- 
change and International Educational Development Programs, which are not 
part of the HEW figures above. 

* A more detailed^ description of the exchange and train- 
ing programs of these agencies 4s provided in appendix III. 



Non-Government programs 



Our survey of private a^ctivities was necessarily li- 
mited. Our purpose was not to d&velQp a comprehensive data 
base on private involvement in intetnational exchange and 
training, but merely to obtain background and insights from 
a smattering of appropriate institutions with respect to, ^ 
among other things, the utility, and feasibility of incorpof^ 
rating private activity into such new data-sharing and co- 
ordination efforts^NdS might seem worth pursuing. 

Some 95 percent of U.S. international exchange and 
training activities is privately sponsored and funded. They 



10 % 



• are conducted by hundreds of institutions--including founda- 
tioQSr unlversitiesr religious organizations r labor unions, 
fraternal orders, and business* corporatiqns. " Information 
•« about such activities, except where they are assisted by 
.•Government grants, is fragmentary and elusive, 1 

One- estimate of'^the number of American organizations 
involved annually in educational or cultural exchange to or 
from thiB United States, contained in a 1973 s^udy commis- 
sioned by CU, follows, • . * 

^ *4-year . acadeinic institutdons 400 

^ Junior colleges and high* schools 300 

' Foundations ' ^ ' 400 ' 

. Other nonprofit organizations . 60Q 

Business ^ 300 ^ . 

Total V- 2,000 

< ' — 

umber of individual's 



I 



n all programs 



The same study estimated that each of tYie American or- 
ganiZfitiorts supported an averacie of three prpgrajns annually. 
As to the number of persons inyblved annual/y in all pro- 
grams, governmental and private^ it offered^ the following 
"subjective gross estimates" • based on the/annual census and 
surveys conducted by the Institute of International Educa- 
tion (HE), on the numbers of F-1 and J-1 visas (see chart 
on p. 4), and on discussions with informed individuals: 

1. In programs funded primarily by American Government 
and organizations: 

<«> 

Foreign students in the United States 40,000 

American students abroad 20,000, 
Foreign faculty and scholars in the 

United States [ 8,0()p;*^. 

American faculty and scholars abroad 5,00p 

Foreign technicians in the United ' 

States 30,000 
. * Foreign cultural exchange to the 

^United States ^ 5,000 

American cultural exchange abroad \ 7, 000 

TOTAL PERSONS, U.S. FUNDED 11S,000 
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2; In progirams funded primarily by foreign governments 
and or;g«ini2ations: ' ^ ^ 

^ ' Poi^eign stpdfents l,n the United States 15,000 

i^c^rican stpdeneis abroad 1,000 
; f Foreign facaity ajid scholars in the 

United States ^ 5,000 

American faculty anj^ scholars abroad ^^1,000 
Foreign teottinij^ans in the United 

* • Vfetates • , , ^ 8,t)00 

Poi;elgn cultural exchange to the ^ • » 

United States ' . ^ ^ 2|:000 ' 

; ' Am^riqan cultural exchange abroad JyOOO 

OiOTAL PERSONS, FOREipN FUNDED ^SfPOO 

3. Nonprogram associated and funded by self qjr^private 
nonorganizational sources: ..1^^^ 

« Foreign students in the United States ^,000 

American students abroad 18,000 

Others foreign to ttie United, States 1,000 

Other Americans ^road 1,000 

TOTAL PERSONS, NONPROGRAM FUNDED 100,000 

TOTAL PERSOnIs, ALL EDUCATIONAL AND 

. CULTURAL EXCHANGE 250,000 

It is evident that thB U.S. international exchange and 
training universe is large, dynamic, pluralistic, and unruly. 
As shown in the next chapter , attempts to map and track it 
have, at best, had only partial and temporary success. 



• CHAPTER 2 

'■ . . ^ .-.V ' PAST AND PRESENT INVENTORIES ' \., ' * 

^ '. , : ;■' ■ ^ • . ,- ' i 

: "[^ OF EXCHANGE- AND TRAINING PROGRAMS C 

Organized inforlmation on American exchange and training 
activities, as- a wholjB has taken two forms — the- puWr^^hed in- 
ventory or-ydirecttory and the .computerized data bank. Both 
types hav.^ their uses. Neither has managed fo embrace the en 
^ ti^e universe of exchange and training. Each has advantages 
and liniit§t;,ipns. Thi^s chapter describes the principal inter- 
agency ^ inventor ies of American exchange and training, programs 
♦ that have been developed to date. 

PUBIiISHED DIRECT^ORY \ ' 

As noted in the pkecediHg chapter, three Government;-' • 
sponsored directories or inventories covering Federal ex- 
change and training programs have T^een published over the 
past decade. They provide descriptive and statistical' infor- 
mation' about the programs under ?ome Or all of the following' 
headings: purpose, scope, budget, size,^ administration, leg- 
islative authority, and names and addresses of key 'off iqials. 

Organized by agency or type of program,, these director- 
ies were conceived as serving several purposes. One direc- 
tory was intended "to provide a means for the exchange of 
information among interested agencies, the effective utili- 
zation of useful resources, and the avoidanpe of unnecessary 
duplication of effort." Another was mandated by feiie Congress, 
"with the objective of determining the ext^ftt of adjustment 
and consolidation of these programs that is desirable" in 
order that their objectives may be mope efficiently and ex- 
peditiously accomplished." ^ ' ■ -> 

A considerable number of other directories have been 
prepared under private auspices, often with Federal subsid- 
ies, to cover segments of nongovernmental activity in this 
field. One such, "Voluntary Transnational tultural' Exchange . 
Organizations of the U.S.~A Selected List," was published 
by the Center for a Voluntary Society in 1974. It provide.d 
program, budgetary, and administrative information on the ac- 
tivities of 123 private organizations, grouped under six 
classifications. Its stated purpose was to "illustrate both^ 
the broad range of programs now being conducted and indicate 
areas where expansion is possible, thereby stimulating 
greater private sector human and financial support." 



The advantages and limitations of this type of d^ta 
collection ar6 clear. Such di^n^ctor ies provide ijnsights 
into the total effort, includiitg the magnitude and cost. 
In .theory, at least, they provide a means of identifying 
opportunities to develop interagency cooperation and coor- 
dination to reduce duplication, fill gaps, or even 
realign or consolidate programs. They can facilitate con- 
tacts among governmental and private agencies and between 
them and -interested private citizens, both American and * 
foreign. , ^ " ^ 

There is evidence that suqh director ies are useful,, 
and moire, will be said about them in chapter^ 5,' Yet pub- 
lished directories have obvi6us. limitations. They become . 
^ dated andjcannot readily be updated. Their information 
cannot easily' be r^shufflejd* and displayed in categories 
different from those of the original. They cannot include 
information about the most' important element of any exchange 
program^-^he individual exchangees, 

COMPU TER DATA BANK ' 

The limitations of the static publ ished d iirectory are 
largely* overcome by electronic data proce^ssing, A ,number 
of agencies use computers in managing, evaluating, and' 
reporting on their internatiqnal exchange and training ac- 
tivities, 

' ^ One suggestion frequently heard is that the Nation 
needs an interagency \iata bank and reporting system covering 
at least all Federal exchange programs and perhaps much of 
the private activity as well. Two efforts to establish such 
a system have been made in recent ye^rs. The first was 
Developed to support a ti.tudy by the National Security Council 
(NSC). The second, EVIS, was an outgrowth of the first and 
is currently operated by iCA. 

Data system for NbC b L a<3y 

The first tttOLL to Labi it^ii a comprehensive, compu- 
terized information system on Fedeial exchange and training 
programs as a whole was be«^un in December 1970 under a 
Presidential directive. It w^s conducted for NSC's Under 
Secretaries committee an intcir agency Task Force on Inter- 
national Exchange Pro<jrau.s, under the direction of the 
Assistant, Secretai y of Stat., for tducational and Cultural 
Affairs. 

I 



• Data on individual exchangees in some 300 Government- 

tunded or administered exchange programs and projects was 
collected from the following 18 departments and agencies: 

Department of Defense ^ ^^--^^ 

Department of State/Bureau of Educational anx3 
Cultural Affairs ' ' 

Agenoy for International Development . 
Natiojial ;Sci6nce Foundation 

National Bureau of Standards j . c 

Department of the Interior 

National Aeronautics and Space Administration 
National Academy of Sciences * 
Smithsonian Institution ' ' 

Atomic ETnergy. Commission 
Peace Corps 

Department of Agriculture 

National Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration 
Dep'artment of Transportation 
Environmental Protection Agenqy 
Department of Health, Educa tionT^^M^j^elf are 
.Department of Housing and Urban De\^Bj.opment; 
United ,State§|,Information Agency 

IJearly 55 , OCTO/records of individual exchangees (for fiscal ^ 
years 1968 and 1970 combined) were . compiled on magnetic tape 
These records covered three broad classif ications— U,S, 
nationals going abroad under U.S. Government auspices for 
educational, cultural, scientific, or professional purposes; 
foreign nationals visiting the United States under U.S. or 
bilateral programs; and foreign nationals receiving U.S.- 
funded training or education in third countries. DOD pro- 
vided aggregated data only and only tor' fiscal year 1970. 

According to a State Department official, the effort 
required the part~tf1ne assistance of more th^n 100 persons 
from thte agencies surveyed^over a period of 1-1/2 years. 
The Research Analysis Corporation of- McLean, Virginia, pro- 
vided technical support, with principal responsibility for 
developing the computerized data system and processing the 
data collected. 

The resul.tiny data LuhK tederal exchange, programs 
ran to more than 1,300 t>Ages of computer printout. An 
April 5, 1971, Researcti Analysis Corporation draft report ^ 
describes in detail the data-collection and coding processes, 
the format of the exchangee records, and the printout for- 
mats used ior the data listing and tabulations. About 45 

« 
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ipercent^of the exchangee records were taken from magnetic 
tapeS provided by AID and the Peace 'Corps. Most of the 
balance was ^trpplied. by the Mencies on a standard coding 
form from which the Research Analysis Corporation punched 
computer cards. 

Each/ cardr coiftprising a complete individual exchanged 
recordr Contained up to 16 data items or fields, including 
agency sponsor, country of origin, age, siex, occupation, 
education^ starting and ending dates of program, and 
institution where program was carried out. *^ 

The datfa base anid processing system were developed to 
assist the Task Force on International Exchange Programs in 
its analysis of Federal exchange activities. The Task ^ 
"Force's 1971 report to NSC described the computerized data 
as "limited but useful" and "partial, sketchy and unrefined." 
It also stated that conclusions derived from it were "neces- 
sarily subjective and impressionistic.^ The report did not 
indicate what additional informatiorf about these programs 
would have permitted more scientific conclusions. The data 
base was used, onl^ for the NSC study and was not updated. 

The findings and recommendations of this NSC study will 
be considered in the next chapter , which reviews U.S. experi- 
ence ivn interagency coordination of exchange and training 
programs. • . ' 

Ex^chanqe Visitor Information System 

The NSC ^tudy led to the establishment of a Subcommittee 
on International Exchanges of NSC's Under Secretaries Commit- 
tee. The subcommittee 's brief service will be considered in 
the next chapter. Of interest here is the subcommittee • s 
project to revise and computerize the records of the Exchange- 
Visitor ( J-visa ) programs . ' . ^ 

i The J-visa, a category established by the Mutual Edu- ^ 
cational and Cultural Exchange Act of 1961 (Fulbr ight-Hays 
Act), is issued to foreign students, teachers,^ researchers/ 
or leaders, coming to the. United States under State Department 
approved programs for the purpose of teaching, studying, con- 
ducting research, or observing. Today some 60,000 J-visa 
exchange visitors come, to this country annually under the 
sponsorship of government, international agencies, or private 
organizations whose programs ate officially designated for 
J-visa coverage (by the State Department until March 31, 
1978, by ICA thereafter). \/ 



In 1973 the Certificate of Eligibility fbr Exchange 
Visitor (J-1^) Status (Form DSP-66), required of all J-visa 
holders, was revised with a view* to making it the source 
document for the proposed information system. A copy of 
the form, as completed by the sponsoring organization , is 
sent to ICA by U.&. immigration authorities at the visitor's 
port of entry. Computerizing of the DSP-66 data-was begun' 
early in 1975. The system' now contains the records of J-visa 
visitors -for fiscal years 1$75, 1976-, and 1977. Its report- 
ing and distribution arrangements have not yet been worked 
out. . 

The D8P-66 com^pbter , f ile contains' 13 data fields for 
each exchange visitor: 

A. Biographic information on the exchange visitor • 

1. Name . * ' 

2. Sex 

3. Date of birth . ^ . 

4 . Country of residence 

5. Position/occupation in home country 

B. Prograi^ information 

6. Whether the program is an original, an 
extension, or a transfer to another^program 

7. The program sponsor's iden t if y in^^niumber 

8. The dTjration of the pro.gram 

9. The category of the visitor ' * 
10- The educational field or nonstudy activity 

the visitor will be engaged in while in the ' i 
United States 

^- ^LLil^RSA^k iii£££i!i£iihi£i a nd pr ogc-am status 

11. The tinaiicial auppur t 'provided to the visitor 
( source ( s ) ana ccft respond ing amounts ) 

1 2 . ahe visitot's Jate of entry into the United 
States . • 

IJ. Whethet ot iioi the visitor is slibject to the 
requi reiiieni to reside in bi^'^home country for 
2 years following the program. 

The latter inciude cuUi.try analysis, pr<.gram sponsor types 
(by variouw data fields), tield of activity (by country, 
spbiiSOr , OD area). Name lists are available by progrart 
sponsor, country, jud ye^t. 



^ Pome l#8r00 Government agencies and private organizations 

l^dve iqualifiei] to ^sponsor . Qxchangi^ visitors. (About half that 
number Aare currently active*) Private, nonprofit institutions 

ffccounW for a.boufe' 48* percent of the , visitors^ ac&demic lrt6ti- 
iltlonfi/ a))OUt 30 percenf:, and U.S. Go\^ernment agencies abo'6|l 
16 percw^. ' • 

CUf .then- managing ^yiif, InformfeflJ ' sponsors that they would 
receive an annual report on the contents of their programsr in 
eluding tHo^ appli^abiHty of the 2-year residence abroad re- ^ 
. quirement «> each of their excjhange visitors. It w^wa^also .ex- 
> j^ected that] the system^ woiild produce numerous statisticQ.1 
reports 6n exchange programs which would be ^available to. any- « 

" one with an interesLt in international exchange. i ' 

^ ^ ■ ' ■' , ■ ''fi' 

« . ■■ ■ 

/ • EVis^was established, according to a CU memorandumv "to 

create a data bajse for continuous analysis of possible^ gaps ^ 

and overlaps among goverhmental ^rogifams.'" Accprding to^ . i ; 

, another CU -paper , ' EVIS ^ • - 

• i^^* * *ircan pr^ide information and reports to peripit 
^ cpoTdincLtion Qf the overall* Exchange Visitor Program 

^ by the • [Subcommittee on International Exchanges]. It 



anT)rovide name lists of Exchange Visitors. to^ po?ts 
rograin Sponsors to permit follow-up. It -can pr 
reports— as .required — tp the CU offices an^-jCW/ 
Managrement for pr.ogram' planning and evaluation.*" • ' 
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The twp systems cpmpated 

The data systems developed for the NSC. study and for 

. 4:he exchangee visitor programs are closely j^imilar with 
reSpec;t to the kinds ofe data collected and the kinds of 

' ^reports contemplated, ^hey differ primarily with respect 
to thfe sourcfe of the' data (agency inpu.ts for: the NSC study, 
a State Department form for EVIS), and with respect to 
coverage. Whereas the NSC data base included Americans 
going abroaci for educational or cultural purposes under 
Government sponsorship; 5VIS is/ perforce, limited to data 
about foreign viaifeors In ^'desigriated* programs. On the 

'^^other hartd,, EVIS pr6vi,des wider coverage of foreigp visitors 
t{ian did t^e NSCvdata in that it^ includes the exchfingee? in 

, the^<fesignated pttpgrams of private^as well as governmental 

orgaTijUatiohs, ;^nii provides data about the amount and source 

Pf ^Inanfcialr support,.. * , > . 

r ♦ ^ * % t * ... 



World studies Plat'if Bank 

The World studies .Data Bank (WSDB) , which-was In ' ' 
operation from 1968 to 1975, conducted biennial censuses' 
and produced com^^uterized reports of the internatidnil and 
intercultural educjationai and research activities of U:S. * 
colleges and urfiversities. Initiated as a -survey tooV for . 
a Carnegie Commission study/ it was continued — with *fihan- 
clal support from the U.S.- Office of Education/ CU, and ' ■ '. 
AID— under the auspices successively of Education and Wdtld 
Affairs and the Acadfemy for Educational Development in New 
York*. • 

. /. ^ ' ■•: •, I 

Data* received from Aiperican colleges ahd ,unlveriiitie'S 
In response to a questionnaire, coded and stored on high- 
speed, random-adcess disce for computer processing, covered 
programs vhich either 



— _ _jf *_*_^^j^^j^gppj.^ J p^ j,gQ^g_ ^ _ 

another (study abroad, facultV exchange, training, ' 
technical assistance, institution building) or 
offeriedj tDTn-campus instruction or research which 
is predominantly international in content (foreign 
area .studies or; topical programs with^^nternational 
aspects, such' as population Control or agricultural 
development)'." ^ 
" ' , ^ ' . ■ % 

« Responses to the biennial questionnaire, averaged abou't 60 
percent 6ver the years. - 

The fourth and last of the WSDB censuses contained 
J descriptive and statistical data ort 3,34l p'rograms of 1,040 
institutions. The data included the name and location of 
the sponsoring Institution, type of«program, subject matter, 
foreign country, source of funds, academic departments, 
numbfrr of faculty cja|teStu<JjiMfitsw( inclading the numbet of ' ^ 
foreign students) ,i '4P8 size of the sponsoring institution 
relative to each program. 

The output of the WSDB operation consisted of responses 
to individual information requests; directories; inventories 
of programa according to type, area of study, sponsoring 
Ingtit'ution, and source of funding; analyses pf trends; arjd 
developments in international' education. A 1975 listing of 
WSDB publications included: "International and IntecGUltural 
Programs of U.S. Colleges and Universities, 1973-74,*^ "Area 
Stiidies on U.S. Campuses, 1974," "International Education 
Contacts on U.S. Campuses, 1974," and "Programs of U.S. \ 
Colleges .and Universities Related to Natibnal Development, 
1973-74(" 
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last annual report remarks, th^t m 

"Some Important if not imaginative^ uses ^ot WSDB 
data liii^y increasingly include, as impprtant by- 
prC|duci8 of th6 census taking, assisting in'v the 
format iap^of domestic and foreign l^kages 
between institutions-, facilitatii;ig information 
dissemination^ contributing to rationffl state- 
vide and regional pl^anning, aiid identifying 
sources oif expettise and technical capabiHty 
* * * [and so] assist in the orderly and rertional 
growth of international/intercultural education. " 



In a lO-month period in*^ 1974, WSDB recorded 397 requests for 
pt|blJ.cations and 426 other types of ' requests, for information., 
moaft of which were from universi.ty offices, edu6atiqpal assb- 
^vCiatiansv and indi-vid.ual professor^s. v 



V , Accordj.ng to a. former WSDB director, the operation 
folded when the. Government gr^ants dried up. The annual 
budget was about $60,000^ It had been W3DB's objective to 
become self-supporting through the sale of its publications, 
but annual income from that'vsource did, not exceed $15,000% 
The^f^^'mer director said that there wa^ always some concern^* 
and uncertainty among those involved, including the support- 
^ ing Governmejit^ agenciesr, as to what the project; was accomr 

plishing and what practical uses there were for Jthe data 
produced; ^y^tematic market research for t^e-WSDB' products ' 
was never undertaken.' • ^'-M' 

^Otiien Doors" • . 

V An annual census of foreign students in the United 
States has been conducted by the Instit:u,te of International 
Education since the Institute was founded in 1919. Results 
of the ce^nsus, !^^ i§ partly supported by ICA, are now 
published in the HE series, "Open Doors. " According^ to "Open 
Doors 1975," the census «is generally considered the primary 
source fot basic (Statistics on foreign students in .the United 
States and is . used by the United Nations fiducationalr. Scien-; 
tific and Cultutal Organi^tibn, the National GehtetJIfor Edu^ 
catipnal Statistics, the Bureau ^of the Census, the Depattmeht 
of State, world almahacs, and individual scholars and i^e-" i 
searchers. ^ ^ ' ■ ' . ' ■ . - 

The report explains that originally 'V 

"* * *the census required the' cpmpletion of a • / 
- partially preceded form tov each individual .foreign 
student In the U.S. Each^nstitution assignedVa 



. Y^OP^act— uflually the Foreign Student Advised or the 
Registrar — to' act as an Intermediary and to be^ 
• , resjpOjniBlble for the dissemination, collection and 
^ . tetiirn of these forms." 

. ■■ ■■ ■ ' ■.' • 

.The reliance of this, method on substantial voluntary , (iff or t 
., ^jpesulted in considerable Inaccuracy and Incompleteness. 
. .. ■' .. ■ ■• •■ ' I . • - ■ ■ ■ ■ ■■ 

.fir Beginning with the' 1974-75 census, therefore, HE 

. .; adopted a new procedure under which all institutions of- 
•;;^hlgher education were asked to provide totals of their 
. iaraigtaht and nonl^nmigrant foreign students in degree pro-' 
9jams/ with a country-by-countiry breakdown on the nonlmmi- 
grant group. Prom. that Information, a random sample of 
' "^ foreign students is selected to* be sent a detailed confi- 
. ' dential questionnaire. . The system reportedly yields niuch 
lar g er, more accurate totals and permits elic itlnq consi d- 
erably, more informatlop. ' 

r -"Open Dpors 1976-19.77" reported, a n»n immigrant foreign 

student population in the United States o^ 203,068. The;- 
report br'eaks down these totals in a wjt^^^:^of statistical 

^ tdbles, incIudirPi: nonimmigrant studeft|?J^*by' country? 
nohimmigrant students by State; U.S. ^iptftutlons with 
1,000 'or more nonimmigrant students; 'tr^ii^fi.ii institutions anei 
.their fpreign student enrollmene by State. According to 
the 1'975 report, "The new «;©mputer system <being developjed 
H, for the Census will make the Census data moret^aecessibi^ 
for special studies, analysis 'apd correlations./"- 

CU*6 Grarftefe Information System 

• Since 1952 CU (or its successor , ICA) has maintained 
for management ^nd reporting, purposes, a computerized 
record of American and"'foreign grantees (some 5,000 a year)* 
- undet the Fulbright-rHays Adt and th^ Smith-Mundt Act. The ^ 
data on each individual includes name, address. Institution, 
type of grant, and'dates of sojourn. The Information Is 
supplied by ICA and/br contract agehcies administering cer- ' 
tain categories of grants. Biographical and statistical 
data and name lists are produced in various forms, as needed. 
(Cu, before its merger with USlA, also was developing a com- 
jiiiterized data bank on evidence of effectiveness of its ex- . 
change proguams.) 



Aip'g Participant Training 




information -System » ' 

^ This system ^ovldes statistical ^ata for planning, 
administering, and evaluating AID's participant training * 
program. /Data on^ individuals, includes name and address,, 
country of origin, programing, agency, type of program 
(academic/nohacademic) , aqademic level, starting and ending 
dates df training, degree obtained Uf academic) . Monthly 
reports include participant training: statistics, partici- 
pant locator, participants on board by# country, and academic ' 
participants in training by facility. Annual reports in- 
clude fisciil year arrivals and departures by type and level 
of training, and participants on board by facility. 

Defense information systems " 

- ^ — __The_ three_£er vices maintain separate data-processing- -- 

systems to manage their respective training, programs and 
track their students' progress. Selected computerized data 
covering all three services' programs is maintained by DdD's 
Defense security Assistancie Agency. 

CP'S FEASIBILITY STUD Y - , ^ • 

. in July 1973 ClT^eceived a report it had commissioned ' 
from a consulting firm on the feasibility of establishing an 
interagency data bank on* international educational and cui- 
tural exchan«^e programs. The report was confined to an 
examination of the^ problems that would be enqOuntered and 
recommendations fpr resolving tljem. It^^id hot therefore 
examine the question as to whether such a data bank should 
or should nbt be established. A number the ri^port's ' 
observations, however, are pertinent . to tjhat issne. 

Based' primarily on extensive interviews with 15 maj^^ / 
infQrroation jclie^^f ipghouses a^d rieglonal interest prganiza- * 
iidriQ <:id^er ned4^1th|r ^ Mpliange r-^^i^^^ 
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picture of the flow of. persons and funds, the 

donor organizations would find it of only "'moderate / 

Interest because they^ haVe specialized intej;ests 

which they see little need to relate to the , 

overall picture, if they wishe/a, hoVever^ they • 

could use the data bank to avoid duplication ^ 

andr over concentration r the report nbted. ^ 

-Conduits: Those organisations that ^plement the 
decisions of donor orgahizations. Be^ciiuse of their 
usually specialized interest, they , like the donors, 
would be unlikely to* find much use for the data 
bank unless they and -the donors came to believe in 
the importance of "participating in a serious effort 
to bring coherence and purpose to the larger pattern 
of international exchange." 

... _ , ... ... : ... . .... o J V : 

-Clearinghouses: Those organizations that special f2f!e 
in collecting and disseminating information on ( ' 
activities in. a particular field/ Since their pur- 
pose is broadly the same as a data^bank, they would 
be unlikely to\f ind the proposed system worthwhile 
unless i,t were Vble to encompass the clearinghouses' ^ 
particular requirements — "no small accomplishment in 
one system." this were achieved, however, .the 
clearinghouses would probably become not only the 
most^active u^ers but the most significant contrib- 
utor;S to the data bank. J . , 

-Recipients; Tho.se organisations and individuals 
Who are the enJ^users of fun'STi^rexpended for inter- ^ ; 
national exchanoffe. These would be frequent users of' 
the data bemk fdr the purpose, of identifying the ^ 
particular donors and the condttits likely to^assist 
them but would not be likely to contribute signifi- 
cantit to the data bank. 

-Multifunction ^rganiz^ations: Those organizations*^ 
performing tWo or more of the above four functions. 
CU or its successor, as a donor, cohduil:, and 
clearinghouse would in those capacities exhibit a 
mix of uses and attitudes. It would, ^ however , be a ^ 
major user since 'it would be expected to be the 
leader in. pressing for" "a coherent yiew of the over- 
all pattern of exchange and the shifting of resources, 
to fill those gaps which Will only bedome apparent 
from analysis of 6atf batnk information." 



The report concluded that thetSwas no available 
collection of data sources, /either m^itthine^ readable or in 
hard copy, which could be readily tapped for processing into 
a new data bank. A new data collection operation would be 
neq^ssary. This would entail the use of a questionnaire, 
addressed to all organizations known to engage in interna- 
tional exchange-r As the report observes, ajt that point the 
d£^ta bank operator would face ) 

• "* * * the two, most demanding tasks in the Estab- 
lishment of a data bank * * * the design of an 

* efficient and easily completed queationroire, and ' 
the composition of a cover letter which convinces 

' the responde^it in the first paragraph that her or 
she should complete the questionnaire." 

V 

The_study ^dvj.^pd that the data bank should be updated 
annualJiy and that the bank should be easily, quicjcly, and 
inexpensively accessible to any organ-izatioq wishing to use 
it. It also found, as we did (see ch. 4), a considerable 
apprehension in the private sector concerning the possible 
"big brother" uses to which detailed and centrally^ amassed 
data 40igh* be pat. According to the study: 



If '^he Department of State should wish to exercise 
policy direction on the patterns of international 
N ^exchange, this- apprehension* could be s,eriously 
' exacerbated and could pre.vent .widespread coopera- 
tion/ with dhe datar collection operation." ^ 

The data bank for exchanges, the report pointed out, * 
must Jbe bo±h compretiensive ^^enough and detailed enough to 
develop T:he^ necessary ve&ted interest in its continued ex- 
istence. J^en so, it would take at least 2 or 3 years for 
the bank' to ^ain adequate user confidence and acceptance. 
To a^ure that the bank offei:ed the necessary scope and de- 
tail,, thje report suggested that i^ 'adopt initially the fol- 
lowing list of data elements: ^ . 

A.^ For each organization! , « 

,1. Name of organization 

,2. Address and telephone number ^ 

3. aName of chi^f executive officer , * 

4. ^ Typ6 of organization^ (association, foundation, etc.) 
.5. Principal purpose oT organization (education, com- 

merceik. etc. ) ' 
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* 6,ij Secondary purpose^ of organization (if an^)o 
?• Size of organization (personnel) ^^^^ 
8# 'Size df organization (annual budget or sales) 
Tax status (profit or tnonprof it) 

10. Approachability--1will organization entertain outy , 
side requests) ^ • , * 

11. Brief narrative description of purpose and acti- 
vities of the organization ^ / 

*• ' ' ' .■ >>",' 

For each, progpam or grant involving exchange: 

.1. Name of parent organization (A./iabove) 

le and address of center or subsidiary conducting 
^gram r<^ 
«e of chief executive officer of center or sub- / 
liary ^ ^ 

^Name of 4 program ( or grant ) a nd -year— started — 

^amje, address, and type of cooperating institution 
a 

PrXncipal purposo^f program (from list of terms) 
mdary purpose of program (from list of terms) 
Anniral Ijudget^ of program 

Number of foreign nationals exchanged to United 
Stat/es in previous year^ 

icipal type^of person (student, artist, govern- 
leader , etc. ) ^ * ^ 

Nationality(s) 
Average length of stay 
^Purpose of' visit j(fi^t>%list of terms) 
Tield of study Uf applicable) 

15. Number o"f IT.S. nationals exchanged abroad in 
i ^ previous year ' r . . ^ 

16. Principal type of person 

17. Nation(s) of visit and hbw many persons to each 
18l-^ Average length ot stay ^ 

.19. Purpose of Visit. 
20L Field of study (if applicable) 
21. Brief narrative deiscription of program 
(22-3b)^^ fAdditiqnal data elements may.be used to .forcast 4 v 
•program levels for the coming year,) 

C. , Fpr each person es^anged: ' . 

1 . Name - 

^. Home address - ^ ^ 
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6. 
7. 



9. 




Nationality 

Category (student, artist, government l^ekder, etcO* 
Age. • • ^ . . ^, . ' • ^ 

■Sex • . iv--' 

Country of vi&it> 

Month and year exchange Started (or is expected to 

start) ' ' " 

Expected duration of, stay (or actual duration if ^ 

complete) , 

Purpose (from list of termajsi*- 

Pi«Jd of study (if applicdfcge) 

Raine of home institution or^'organizat^ij>n 

Name of host institution oi: <^rgartizat.ion 

Means of support (home governmeat,t hbkt government, 

home institution, host institution^ p^s^irsonal re*- 

sources:, eic. ) ^ _ : X-.- 



The report estimated that the total cofiit for data 
collection and^ processing would be $215,000 in the first 
ye^r and $160f000«in subsequent years. 



AN 



5RVIEW 



/it as /evident that a 'tiuifber professional inH^ragency 
efforts have been made over tiiie ^ars to map or^ track segments 
of' this country's international exchange and training activi- 
ties, and that the results have beeri mixed. \ 

iree>^ublisn^ directories provided comprehensive 

of the governmental proo^ams, but cthey became 
and wer* not updated. ^ , / , 

Of the three com^trterized or partly CQmput^ri zed inter 
agency ;dat a systems undertaken, in this field to date,' on^ 
(NSC's) was employed for a single study and abandoned. An^^ 
.other (RVIS). has been developed to cover an important if 
narrdVly defined part of exchange^ and training activities, 
but its users//and uses remain >to -lae clarified,, atw its re%J • 
porting an^^ distribution system remains to'b^ established^ 
'■5. ' ■ ■ ' ' .,* . 

»The third (W3DB), which collected and processed data oh ^ 
the international educational and research programs of 
American colleges and universities {inclucling study abroad), 
was shut down after a few years' operation for lack of grant 
funds or sufficient effective demand for its products. 
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Of the other systems noted, one^ (IIE's "Open Doors"J 
provides* an annual* census o^ this country's foreign student 
population, including breakdowns by country_of origin and 
Aroericcin institution. The otheris serve essentially intra^ 
agency needs. > 

' ' ». • * ■' 

The, feasibility study done for CU in 1973, by focusing 
on the variegated n|leeds of prospective users and the im- 
portance of developing detailed and comprehensive data from 
a multiplicity ^f "Sourees' on^ a^- voluntary basis>^ illuminates 
some of the reaitbns for the difficulties that have been en- 
couhtered in p^st attempts at interagency data sharing in 
this field. ' 



• ' . ' ^ CHAPTER 3 ' . / 

■V . : ' ■ ' ' ^ ^~ ..' - ■ ^-^Vv'' 

. THE'CHECJCERED HJSTORY OF INTERAGENCY COORDINATiON 

Of ficial preoccupation with the idea of interagency 
coordination of American international exchange and training 
programs goes back i|pre than a quarter century. There have 
been a number of efforts to promote it in the intesrveningf • 
iyears. These throw light on the opportunities for arid 
^imitations on improving operations through*; interagency 
coordination as they appear today. ^ 

^ OPERATIONS COORDINATING BOARD ; 

- In September 1953^ Pr esident^ Eisenhower- establ-ished- 



the Operations Coordinating Board (OCB) to assist in inte-; 
grating the execution by the proper departments and agencies 
of certain national security policies, including those 
concerned with international infarmatioo^a,nd education, OCB 
reported to, and in 1957 became a part ot, the NSC. Member- 
ship of the Board comprised the Under Secretary of State for 
: Political Affairs the Deputy Secretary.of DeiEense, the 
Director of Central- Intelligence, ^ the piro^ptor of * the U.S. 
Information Agency, the Direct^or of' the International v 
Cooperation Administration, and others as the President 
designated. In addition, the Under Secretary of the' 
Treasury and^the Chairman of the Atomic* Endrgy Commisisibn 
regularly attended OCB*s we^ekly meetings'; y ^ 

^ In essence, according to an official organizational 
history, ^' 

"The OCB was to provide a regular means through ; 'i; 
which t^e responsible agencies could consult artd 
:cb05dinate;>tjh|eir actions unde'r apprQ\^d rt^icinal- 
Secux^iity policieV Q.r with respect t6\other' ' 
operational 'matters of common concert} * * *. 
The OCB wai^ to 'advise with* the agencies; at 
had no power to'direct ax:tion. It was to operate 
by agreements, and agreements reached in the Bbard 
would be implemented by "each member of the Boardi ^ 
^through appropriate action within his own agency./V J 

^The formal ipart of OCB*s Work, according to the same source,^ 

was "concerned in large measure with discussion, revision 

and appr'bval of Written documents such as O«ratioha Plans ' 

and reports." % ^ 



QCB agendas included the following prwicipai types of 
doQuments: ' . ' . * ' ^ 



. ^( a) .operations plans .for foreign countries or i 
regions or major ' functional * areas? <b) report^s 
to the N§C on assigned policies'? c) semiannual ' ' 
appraisal^ of the validity of, assigned policies ^ 
and 'evalAjations of their implementation? (d) the ^ 
Activity Report and other standing items ^(such 
as the mtnutesjbf the previous meeting) *^ ^. * ^ 

The heart of the OCB organization was the working 
groups (consisting of responsible operating officials from 
the agencies concerned and. one OCB staff meml?er>, which ./ 
prepared the Operations Plans. The plans came to contain 
two main sections: one setting forth objectives and major 
polTcy dl^ arid the other contairiirig ^bji^^^ 

gaidanfce. An Operations Plan was designed "to. provide ' 
useful guidance for agency operations in Washington and in- « 
the^field, with -particular reference to those activities 
that are of interagency c|?aracter and that requireV inter- 
agency coordination." Once approved by OCB, a plan was 
sent by the State Department to the appropriate Chiefs of 
Mission abroad and by DOD to the. appropriate unif ied 
con(mands. 

0C6*5 area of responsibility comprised national 
policies concerned with international affairs Other than 
those affecting internal security and defense mobilization. 
, Tliree staff groups functioned under the Executive Officer — 
the Area Staff, the Intelligence Liaison Staff, and the 
Information and Education Projects Staff. ' 

Public diplomacy, as it later came to be calJLed, 
figured actively in the OCB process. Appropriate repre- / 
;ienl:at:ives of -the Sftatfe Depar tyneot>r ^SIA/ and thi^ foreign aid 
agency ^tobk, paF,t in a var iety >^ working groups concerned** 
with international educational and cultural affairs! A 
retired Class USIA officer who. headed the Information 
and Education Projects Staff in its early years recently 
described the work as "the essence^ of bureaucraqy, with 
busy, responsible people having to spend long hours attend- 
ing meetings and drafting reports."' _He believes this coor- 
(^ination effort was. kept from realizing its full* potent,ial 
by agency^ resistance and OCB's lack of executive authority. 

OCB was abolished by President Kennedy in February 
19,61. senator Henry M. Jackson's Subcommittee on National 
Secur ity'Policy Machinery , Senate Committee on Government 
Operations, after .a fufi-scale review af the national 

■ " 38 ■ ■ 



[ V* security polidy pfoceiss, concluded that OCB' "has 1 ittle im- 
f jpaci on thg real cooi^^dination of poLicy execut'ipny The ' 
' SiSbcoromittee at the same time; the existence V 

of this ielaborate matl>inery ^creates a -fals6 sense security^ 
byv ijiviting the concilusion that the problem of teamwork: in 
the v^jxecution of poiicy i^^^ welj.. in halid." ^he formal mar 
cfcinery of OCB, the Subcommittee report noted^, *includesr 
a lar^e ni^ber of forking, groups which turn out detailed ^ 
foi^lowup stiidieB and papers. The significance of much -of 
this work has hfeen- stronglvr qoestioned . " One critic was 
Tfdrmer Secjretary of' State ilerter, who/^as Under Secretary^ 
phaired OCB for 2 years. ^ 

The Subcommittee found that many'bf the most import^t 
decisions in matters under pCB survei"llance were made 'outside 
the QCB^f taVework/'and that the departments " of ten bypas g^ the 



OCa^ pursuing their own interpretations of policy or engaging, 
in'^^bootleg* cobr'danation through extramural means. The 
fundamental prbblejnf the Subcommittee concluded, on the evi- 
dence , of that ex.peri(9nc^, .was 'that an interdepartmental com- 
^ mtttee^ which cap advige but not direct , ^ 

' ' ■ ^ . » ' I ; /■ 

V ' - " * * *'has inherent limitations aS' an instrument \ ^ 
for assisting with the problem of policy fpll-ow"^ 
through. ** * Responsibility for implementation 
of policies ^cutting -across depar tnjental lines 
should r wherever possible, be assigned to a par- 
ticular department or to a particular action of- 
ficer, possibly assisted by an informal. interde-\ 
•i* partmental group-." " , ^ \ / 

iCOLTURAL PLANNIN G AND COORDINATION STAFF " 

• \/ — f ' = ^ ' ' , 

J n, 1-956 a study commissioned by the State Department , 
^ from J. L. Mprrill, then President 6f the University of - 
Minnesota, examined the exchange acftii/ities of Sta^teVs . 
j . international Educational Exchange Sejrvice and an AID ^ ' 
j predecessor— the International CoQperation Administration. 
The repdrt concluded that : » r 

V ^ « . " ' . 0 ■ . : ■. ' 

" Authoritative coordination of the two prggrams 
which ^ve developed independently but Which are 
rapidly^merging in fact, is' needed in all common 
sense . The 'grey area', the^area of overj.ap, ' 
duplication and competition urgently requires 
attention." (Underlining in the original*) 

'The report recommended that State appoint a Goordinattor for v 
vSUiturdl and Technical Exchange with the title or at least . 
the rank of 'Assistant Secretary of State to provide an 
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author itative 'administrative for joint Internatibnal 

Cooperation Administratiort/IiWtet.national Educational Exchange 
Service policy and planning.> ftoordinate the budgetary^ require- 
ments of the two program^, a^psure conformity vrith agreed 
joint policy and planning; stimulate increased exchange, ac- 
tivities by Ewgivate agenci^-^Ncana assign responSiB^lity t6 the 
two agencies for pategor i^s< of outgoing and incoming exchange 
personnel I ana for followup ^procedures in the field." 

"^k In pkrt^al fulfillment of the Morrill repor t^et?ommenda- 
tions/ a joint State Depa^.tment-Interna:ti6nal Cooft^tion' 
Administration group. called the Cultural . planning and Coordi- 
nation Staff was established in July 1956 to assist the Deputy, 
Assistant Secretary for, Inter national . Information and Cultural 
Affairs: By the end of 19584^ a memorandum reports, the staff 
had established coord iir^ting committees iii overseas m^issions' 
and provided the f irst ^Organizational mechanism for coord i-^ . 
nation of this type iri Washington. It also. had contributed*' 
^fcp coordinated planning by synchronizing the two agenciesV 
budget review-^cycles, devising scatter jsh^ets showing exohange- 
of^rpersons And traiqi^ng grants by f ield^^of acti^vity of the 
, Internationai Cooperation Administration and the international 
Edifcational Exchange Service, and by establishing* regional 
committees the DejJa^tment to coordinate the r^eyiew of esti- 
mates. The Cultural', Planning and Coord inatio/i Staff ^Iso 
-claimed some contribution to operational coordination through 
such efforts as establishing comparable per diem schedules 



ambpg foreign grantee^ and initiating planS, for joint eyaju- 



al u 

atioh and /ollowup in" the field.* ' / / --'^ 



Another State Department i^eport of the Planning ^ind 
Coordination Staff's activities ( througlr July l^SS ) tooH"' 
note off an important inherent defect in the arrangeme^nts: 

"In order "^or the Unite^d, States to^have an 
effective, coordinated program in cultural and v / * 
< training activi^^tie^ , immediate steps must be 
taken to provide for. authoritative coordination 
of the planning and operation of U.S . prog^iams 
pv^rseas." (Underlining in the or iginal. ) 

' • ' ■ ^ v • * 

COUNCIL ON INTERNATIONAL, EDUCATIONAL 
AND CULTURAL AFFAIRS' 

In 'respoiTse to what a State department memorandum 
described as a growing concern in both the Government and 
private sector that .official educational and cultural pro- 
grams should h^YB^ a i^etter coordinated approach to attaining 
U^S.Vfor^ign policy dbj^ctives, the Department established 
the interagency Council on International Educational ^nd' 



Cultural Affair^on January 20, 1964.. Authority for this lfc- 
tion. was section 6 of Executive Order 11034^ dated June 26, 
1962, concerning administration of the Fulbr ight-Hays Act; of 
19M. Section ^ , entitled - "Pol icy guidance, " provided : \ 



Th order to ^assure appropriate coordination of* ^ f 
o " .-P^ogMmai and taking into account the^statutory 
functi^B of the departmen.ts and othqr executive 
agenc^M^concerned ^ the Secretary of State shall 
' exercjPP^ pr imary responsibility for Government- 

wide leader ship and pol icy .guidance y^ith t^ard 
to intecnational educational and cultural affairs." 

The dljj^ar tmeh't '.s afinouncement of the n^w mechanism said 
tire Council would strengthen coordination and give priority 
attention to betltjdBf communication among the agencies^con- 
cerned and more effectively use resources Ijy el iminating -any 
overlaps, or gaps. In addition*, the Council was expected to 
provide a forum for discussion ^f problem^ affecting qfther 
Goyernment agencies having domestic programs with inter- 
national implications.' It^-^uld also serve as the . parent 
organization for interag^cy committees which , at the oper- 
ating level , .d§altx with matters directly concerning the 
Council's work\ ' , 

Members of the subcabinet level Counc il^v under the 
trhairmanship of the Assistant Secretary. of State for 
Educational and' Cultural Affairs, were: AID, HEW^USIA, 
DOD, Peace Corps, and Bureau of the Budget. Staff-, 
including an Executive Secretary and Bn Assistant Executive 
Secretary, was provided by the State Department. Several 
interagency subgroups were form^d^ to deal with such things 
aa English language teaching, university relations, book> 
program^j and international athletics . 

Between January 1964 when the Council wag formed and ' 
^September 196^^ it had produced and/or considered 3L6 papers 
%n a number ofUs^^bjects of interagency concern. JPhese 
included the "brain drain," the effect of a^m^^ 'w^*^^^ 
• legislation on exchange programs, ^uidel^iiBBf for Overseas 
programs, ^ visa changes, and the problem of Questionable^ 
private educational and cultural exchange organizations'. 

t , ' ' 

A CU report of January 1965 cited a number of 
accomplishments in interagency coordination, including 
^' — "Establishment of tihe Council itself, a survey of field " 
posts to confirm "V widespread application of country 
team coordination and generally satisfactory coordinating 
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arrangements','' a. series of area conferences with the private 
sectolr, coordinated approaches to English teaching J^n certain 
countries and an interagency syrvey thereof, coord iAatBdviSi^e 
of community services by CU and AID, and establishment of i 
comparable, per diem rates for CU*s and AID* s foreign visittjfcs 

In May 1968, at the request of the Assistant Secretary 
h for Educational and Cultural Affairs, the staff reviewed the 
Council* s work and developed recommendations for improving 
its effe|Ctiveness. * 

■* ♦ • . ' 

The staff reported that. over the preceding 4 years, the 
Council had held an average of 3-1/2 meetings per year~"oniy 
when there was a need to develop' an interagency appro||||^ to- ■ 
a problem of general> concern. " The meetings/'had , according 
to the report, grown too much in size and deteriorated too 
much in level of-'participation.^ A trend was noted in some 
agendies ito send alternates instead of principafls. Attend- 
ance had ygrown from 12 to 56. The Council had begun with 
only thr^- standing committees; it now hadJpix standing , 
committees^ arid eight working groups, some Active and some 
not. ■ 1 

- The report recommended restoring participation to the 
. .subcabinet level, reducing the number of regular observers, 
slimming the structure down^ to three standing committee's 
'and on^ working group. The report also recommended that 
the Council refociis its activities and#»concentrate on 
interagency coordination in three areas^ — U.S. technica^l 
and educational assistance for *'AID graduate" countries, 
overseas educatiorial and cultural programs, and recruitment 
of American academicians for overseas assignment. ' \ 

In 1971 the nSC study of exchanges, mentioned in the 
preceding chapter and discussed beldw, concluded that 

"The Council is not effectively related to the pres- 
ent decisionmaking systems of government, particu- 
larly the NSC structure, and would lack any real 
power to coordinate. Its past image and level of 
participation have been such' that it-might be dif- 
ficult to assure acceptance in government of its 
expanded role.'' , 

By 1969 the Council appears* to have ceased functioning. 
Its coordinating functions were assumed by an NSC subcommit- 
tee, which began work in 1973. 



UNDER SECRETARIES COMMITTEE 
OF NATIQIfAL- SECORITY COUNCYl ' 

V, On^er a P^^ directive of November 13, 1970, 

an interagency task force .launched the •f irst comprehe,nsive 
effort to collect and analyze bb«ic data about , Government , 
excl^ange and -training activities .( (The data base developed 
to support tHa tv study was r^viewecLJn the preceding chapter 
The 53-page task force report "International Exchanges," $ 
appeared on Jlay 10, 1971,— It was classified ;srecret but was 

declassified by NSC in l!Sl77-at our remiest. 

! . ^ •» ■ , 

A? a result of that study, the Pi^sident assigned 
r^ponsibilit:y for interagency 'coordination, long-range 
plalnning^ and annual reviewing [o-f] U.S.jexchiange programs'* 
toMSC's Unde;: Secretar ies Committee , w^ich delegated the 
teusk to a new Subcommittee on International Exchanges under 

le chairmanship of the Assistant Secretary of State for 
Educational and Cultural Affaits. 

NSC report , 

The NSC study is by f ar ^the most elaborate effort to 
d2^te to review Government exchange and "training program© * 
and to evaluate the need for interagency data sharing and 
coordination. Some 300 Federal programs of 18 agencies 
were examined. Three hundred officials and about 100 
private citizens were interviewed. Data on about 55,000 
exchangees was Collected from- the Government agencies, 
computerized, and processed to support the study. Govern- 
ment exchange activities in fiscal year 1970 involved, 
according ta the report, about 29,000 exchlangees a^nd the 
expenditure of $500 million. The report &i6 not examine^ in 
detail the exchange activities of private organizations, 
which it sutmised might account for as much as 95 percent 
of total exchange activity. 

The principal conclusions of the report may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

— U.S. Government exchange and training programs 
could be made more effective through increased 
interagency coordination and data sharing. 

---These programs couJ.d. exert a more favorable and ^ 
extensive influence on present and potential ^ 
foreign leadership, througji a mbre intelligent 
atid coordinated concentration on the political 
implications of exchanges. 




/ ' — 'Thei;e f is a sigaificant unrealized potential for f 
cooperation and information sharing between the 
, r» Government and the private sectop. 

, • u " . « - ■ 

The two finding's that relati^ to coordination ' led the 
NSC task force to make three formal recomra^hdatidns. j;ji^se 
were that: * • " , 

— Steps be taken to assure more effl^ective coor- 
dination, planning, review, and anaiy,sis of 
the total U.S. exchange effort. 



—The Secretary of Statue be requested to Vevl^ 




aid's educational tWining programs ^artd the^ { 
State Department's academic exchange program ^ 
and submit recommendations on their future 
(which the report said elsewhere might includ^ ' 
joint management) by January 1, 1972. ■ 

— A private international exchange council 
be formed as a catalyst for private sector/ 
Governipet^^^^^cooperation . 

fhe report also stated that the recommended coordination 
squire dljthorities to develop an^ operlate a central 
>n system on exchanges supported by compatible 
individual agency systems" and to "levy requirements to 
collect exchange program information^ on all agencras." 

The da±/a processing for this study\reveale3, among othe^ 
\things, that the largest concentration of U.S. exchange 
brograms in the world was in Brazil^ accounting for about 
four times the volume of U.%. exchan^ activity in any oth6r 
'Alm^rican republic. The report noted that this was explained 
by the presence in Brazil of relatively large AID, military, 
arid Peace Corps programs, but left th6 matter with the 
fuifther comment tbat **this does not answer the question of 
whether Brazil coveragf is too ^igh or the other countries* 
coverage too low." Similarly, the study found/ that Canada 
ranked fifth in total exchange activity while Mexico ranked 
43rd. The report noted the absence of comparable science, 
health, and military programs in Mexico, but concluded in 
effedt that, in view of that country's importance as a close 
neighbor, the figures alone suggest the desirability of 
giving, increased emphasis to^Mexico. 



1970 
below. 



•The teport also ^found/d\screpancies in fiscal year 
in the distr ibiation* orf accupational groups, as shown 

V 

Occupation ' ' 



Military of ficers 

Natural and applied scientists 

Managers 

Teacheifs 

Civilian government 

Social scientists 

Mass communications 

All other (mostly students) 

Total 



Percent 
.28 

is; 

14 

13 



21 



100 



According to the report, the breakdown suggested that some 
groups may -be underrepresented , others over repres^ted , and 
still othe-f?* important groups not represented at all 



rep 



*Th.e Report also discovered wide disparities between the 
.way certain U.S. Embassies ranked the leadership importance 
of differ^ent professional groups and the statistical import- 
ance of those groups in the exchange program?. Thus, 
political leader? were rariked first in "leadership priority" 
but only seventh in "actual ranking by FY 1970 volume." 

Finallyr the report declared that there appeared to' be 
"unjustifiable duplication in maqy programs," and that 
"gaps *and overlaps" were especially apparent- between the 
State an^ fAID educational programs and amon^ the various^ 
science agency programs.- Concrete gexamples were not 



cited 



With respect; to the assignment of 'responsibil ity to 
assure the desired "pverallJ management, policy guidance, 
coordination and evaluatioij," the report presented 'the pros^ 
and cons of five options but did not express a preference. 
The options suggested were tp assign sych responsibility 
to: each agency individually.; an existing coordinating 
organization, a special assistant to the President, the -^^^ 
Secretary of St^tle, or a new coordinating mechanism undet ; -^^ 

Nsc ' ' ' . . . ^ ' - ' 

National Se^rurity Decision Memorandum 143 

On CU's recommendation, the last of those options was 
adopted. On December^ 17, 1971, about 7 months after the 
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NSC Study was issued , Natioiial S^urity Decis^ion Memorandum 
143^ "United/ States International Exchange Programs was • 
addressed over the signature of the President's national 
security sdWiser to the Secretaries of state and Defense and 
the heads of the Central Intelligence Agency , AID, USIA^ ' » 
and the OffijGr? of Science and Technology. * (The memorandum 
was declassified fjrom Confidential l?y NSC at pur request.) 
On the basiis of the* NSC study , and notwithstanding dissent- 
ing memorandums fcfrom Defense and AID, the memorandum gave 
the Seccetary of State "nssponsibil ity and authority to 

• develop anfl operate "B central information system on ex- 
changes aiVd to levy requirements to collect exchange pro- 
gram information from All agencies." As noted earlier, 
it gave the Under Secretaries Cojnmittee of NSC responsi- ' 
bility' for ''^interagency review and coordination," and 
author ize/d establishment of an interagency subcommittee 
on interrtatii?n'al exchanges to assist in carr'ying out that % 

;resp<^nsibility . It added, however, a significant caveat to ' 
the- pre^ppsed coordination: 

"Tne President considers it^ important that the 
, operations of this interagency gommittee not 
cqmpromi^e the substance or mutual benefit of 
o^r technical and scientif idi^xchange programs. 
Lh addition, this interagency committee shall 
i;ieitheE delimit or replace' exis't^ng agency , 
/i:e;sponsibilities , nor impinge Upon established 
coordinating mechanisms such as those between ^ 
the Departments of Defense and State for military 
training programs." ^^ .^ 

^ , A Subcommitte'e on International Exchanges fe'f 5ISC*s 
q^nder Secretaries Committee was accordingly established. 
It began wo^k early in 1973 under the chairmanship of 
the Assistant Secretary of State for Educational and 
Cultural '/affairs. Its nuerflBers included State, Defense, 
HEW, Joint Chiefs of Staff, USIA, AID, Action, and otljer 
agencies on an ad hoc basis. Its activities have included 
a study of fore/gn students in the United States, a review 
of U.S. Government edupational and cultural relations with 
Latin America, and a study concerning graduates of foreign 
medical schools who work in the United States. 

Like its predecessors, the new coordinating body^ 
appears to havy been far more active in studying common 
problems, suon as the brain drain, than in ^ictually coor- 
dinating ex<?nange and training programs. Its most concrete 
achievement was the development of EVIS under Cu leaderg^iip. 

46 
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Like its prede(jessorSr the N^G^ubcommittee oil Inter- 
national Exchanges was ultimately <^issolved (by the Carter 
administration). Unlike its predecessors r it has not been 
replaced. Under Reorganization Plan No,, 2 of 1977, ICA 
ywa9 given responsibility for interagency coordination of 
international information ^ edyqationalr culturaL, and ex- 
change programs conducted by the U.S. Government. ^ 






^ ^ : C HAPTER 4 ' • ' 



VIEWS OF GOVERNMENT AGENCIES ^ 
AND PRIVATE ORGANIZATIONS * 

Through interviews an4 a questionnaire ^ we sought the 
views of 24 U.S. Government agencies and 32 private American 
organizations. The Government agencies queried were those 
we had tentatively identified as significantly engaged in ^ 
international exchange or training activities-. All but one 
(which reported no current exchange activity) provided 
written responses. The private organizations were cho&en, 
in part arbitrarily^ from among the hundreds of groups actl\^e 
in this field.' More than 60 percent of them responded for 
the most part only to selected • aspects of the^ inquiry. As the 
questionnaire pointed out^ not all questions were applicable., 
to all respondfents. 

For reasons to be noted below, all* but a very few of 
the agencies queried, both public and private, believe that 
present modesjand measures of interagency coordination and 
data sharing are essentially satisfactory. While acknowl- 
edging in principle the value of coordination, many see 
significant hazards in attempts to increase data sharing 
3nd interagency coordination in this field. A number, how- 
ever, offered specific suggestions for modest but con^struc- 
tive changes in present arrangements. To the extent that 
they acknowledge the possibility of an overall national 
interest in increased coordination and data sharing, they 
generally perceive it as a tool for ^scholarjy research or 
for facilitating a bro^d overview by the few agencies — 
notably the Congress' and its agencies and the Office of 
Management ^nd Budget — that must be conc^srned with 
Government-wide priorities. 

Only a handful of agencies, all governmental, took a 
more positive view of the possibilities for increasing 
meanin^ul interagency coordination and data sharing. ~ 
Three -of them, however, were among the most important 
agencies concerned with intetnational educational^ and 
cultur'al relations: (1) CU, which h"ad responsibi^fitj^ for 
the Pulbright exchanges, the International Visitor prUgram, 
and for promoting private sector activities in this /field; 
(2) USIAr which managed CU*s programs overseas and, *<on 
April 1 , 1978, was meraed with CU, atid (3) AID. * EvefKthose 
agencies, however, quamfied their endorsements of increased 
data sharing and Coordination in important ways. 



There are logicall-sr-two ways to establish the need 'for 
major change in present arrangements for data sharing and 
coordination. One way wduld be to show the e3fisten(?e of a 
favorable consensus' among the principal agencies concerned. 
On' the basis of ouriteurvey/ there is no such cqn^ensus among 
those agencies, public or private, Th? other way to 
establish the need for major change would be to show tha€, 
regardless of individual Agency interests or views, such a 
change would serva to correct significant gaps , imbalance^r^ 
or duplication among existing programs. If there does 
exist a case of that sort in this fields we were unable to 
discover it, and our respondents generally did not identify 
or clarify it despite questions specifically inviting them 
to do so. The views and information that emerge from' the 
responses irv3icate a need, not fot a major new interagency 
coordinati^«mechanism and data bank, but for a case-by-ca^e 
approach \s6[ specific situations. 

VIEWS OF GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 

The Government agencies that avow little or no interest 
in increasing interagency coordination of exchange and train- 
ing programs typically state that^ they have perceived no 
problems in, their own programs arising from present limited 
or nonexistent arrangements. Some point out that the possi- 
bilities for meaningful coordination are circumscribed by the 
specialized character of programs tliat, as one of them noted, 
^'relate inflfimately to the technicals functions of various U.S. 
agencies. ' / fC^ 

These agencies cite a number.^of risks or diWdvantages 
in any major increase of coordination and data sharing. For 
example, it might ^ < 

, — create a superfluous laydr jof administration/ • 

-.-(pause delays and miscommunicat'lo/i, ' 

— entail undue costs in funds and staff time, 

— present difficulties in standardizing reporting 
formulas among the agencies involved, 

— introduce factors in^o participant selection or 
other parts of the exciiange process that would 
be incompatible with established objectives of 
a program, ' > 



' —lead to the establishment of central policy 
^ control,- ^ 

■ - ' ., .* ^ . ■ ' 

*—ralse questions of personal privacy or use of 
e:|^ange data by police or intelligence ^agencies/ 

< , - 

Accordii^gly, most agencies believe that a central data 
bank and reporting system would not serve their purposes. or 
. woul'd be at best of marginal value in planning, and, conse-*- 
quently, they would be disinclined to share in the costg 
tbat would-be* involves. 

As 'one agendy with a small specialized exchange program 
put. it:-" ^ / ' ^ ^ 

-We bel?.eve that solid, endur ing cultural ties 
are best fo.unded upoiv real, communalities of 
interest, such as 'common scientific research 
inter.ests and the like. We would rather seek 
out these substantive justifications for, 
exchanges than to give undue consideration to 
quotas that might be derived from tables of* 
,simplified data," 

Among the handful of agencies that account for the bulk 
of U.I^T^^^e^ccjiange activities, DOD took a similar position. 
All thr^e' mil itary services .indicated they saw little or no 
advantage to be gained from introducing or aijgmenting 
interagency coordination and did not believe. an interagency 
data bank and reporting system would be cost- effective. All^ 
necessary coordination for DOD, a spQJcesman noted, is .assured 
by the fact that all foreign military training programs are 
subj-ect to the approval of the State Department, 

AID, which sponsors much of the Cover nment^^nded higher 
education* available in the United States to foreign nationals 
noted that its regulations require that determination be made 
as to whether training should be sponsored by the United 
States, or if it could and would be done by other donors, 
such as the foundations, the United nations., or another 
government, it adcjed that it did hot know the-ejctent to 
which that kdnd of coordination is' practiced • (Tt supports 
in generaj, terms efforts to increase interagency coordination 
wfiich ' ^ ' ^ ' ^ ^ 

^ -* * *could irjgrovd a determination of the most » 
appropriate donor or gtoup of donors for a project 
w.hich includes a training component. It could 
decrease duplication and overlapping as well as 
check for, too much training in some fields and 
too little in others." 



AID believes that the kind of information system outlined ih 
our questionnaire could be useful in implementing its regujta- 
tion, on'coordination . In response, Tiowever, to a question 
as to whether such a system- woul^, be useful to AID marginally, 
mbderatelVr or extremely, AID sai^d rt, "may be usef,ul but ' ^ 
quantification of utility is not presently predictable." As 
to whether such a system would serve overall national interests 
AID said it would do so if only because the efforts of each 
program would be known by all. - 

' ^Cl> believed — butf like AID, omitted the requested 
supporting examples — that a mpre systematic approach is 
needed for the coordination of the many public, and private 
programs operating in the international exchange field. . 
This 4(^uld - ^ 

.•W * '^improve pr9gram planning by allowing each ^ « 
organization sponsoring exchanges to view its , , 

* progr'ams in light of the total U.S. exchange 
^fott * * * highlight areas o£ overlap and 
rtelp avoid unnecessary duplication'* * * 
identify program axeas, or countries requir^lng 
greater attention * * * facilitate the sharing 
of information on > successful programming 
techniques and * * * help avoid damaging pit- 
falls * * ^ identify areas where minimum 
standards should be adopted * * * permit a 
more rational overview of the total. U.S. * 
exchange effort." 

Accordingly, CU.also calls for improved data sharing, 
but, on the basis of its experience with EVIS, recommends 
"a cautious approach." It noted that EVIS hag) been undel: 
development for about 3 years and is only now beginning to 
produce reliable data. Moreover, in response to our 
question about expanding EVIS to incorporate exchangees^on 
other than J-visas, CU said this would be a difficult task. 
Attempts to include Americans in the diata system would be 
even more difficultf, in par t , • CjJ J^el ieves , because of 
constraints imposed by the Freedom of Information and the 
Privacy Acts and in patt because there is no clear con- 
sensus on the need to collect such information*. 

In view o £ tii^ d i £ £ i cul L ies , CU advised "a careful 
coat/benefit analysis" of the central data bank idea and 
"a careful r^^view of ci i tet na 1 1 ves shott of a central data 
bank for achievin*^ improved coordination o£ exchange 



Nevertheless CO declared tha^, ^ ' 

-Any' [informatidn] system which brings together 
the totality of the U.S. exchange effort would 
be extremely useful to CU in planning, imple- 
menting and, evaluating our exchange programs,** : 

It would b^ facte interested in overall aggregative trends 
and emphases' than in individual transactions," 

OSIA likewise believed that a central data bank art^ 
teporting system cov^ld be extremely useful in planning , 
implementing^ and evaluating U.S. exchange programs. 



^Ich have the two largest training programs, has been 
"perennially deficient" : 

' "While USIA in 1977 did obtain rosters of ^ 
^ foreign military officets who have recently 
attended U.S. command and staff and service 
graduate '.schools , no .reliable procedure 
i exists for updatihjg our. information on this 

important audience. Similarly, data on AID, ^^-^ 
par ticipant trainees have' been available for * • 
only some countries, par tly '^ecause AID ' 
missions have 0"ftej[L destroyed^their records 
when shutting down overseas offices. Both - 
within'^the JUnited States and U.S. , overseas 
missions, information sharing an^^g these 
three agencies tesjpkL to be sporadic." 

Coordination with otjj^er Government agencies, USIA reported, 
wa% effected through Embassy country teams overseas and CU 
and USIA desk officers in Washington. "Illustratively, . 
the agency said,. "USIS Brazil several years ago cancelled 
plans to progranr U.S . agricultural economists on learning 
of AID'S stress upon this field." Beyond CU and HEW, ^however 
coordination in Washington "tendiS to be discretionary."^ In 
the field, USIA stated, 

"The ^U portion of the Country^ Plan is expected 
to list other significant USG and/private sector 
programs in each country. Date included, how- 
ever, are often too limited to'be of distinct 
practical value." 



USIA advised that its coordination jwith DOD and AID, 
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' USIA ^said that a central data system would promote . 
efficiencies in candidate selection and eliminate unplanned 
overlap. Ife permanent mailing addresses were included, 
more- comprehensive tollowup of exchangees could be (estab- 
lished, and USIA's Audience Record System would be "power- 
fully reenforced.- (The Audience Record System is a 
decentralized, worldwide file of basic biographical data 
on some 600,000 influential foreign nationals. It is 
used to assist USIA in selecting appropriate aud^iences for 
its varioup media products.) ^ 

\ ' ^ " * . 

USIA emphasized, however, tha't it interprets the term 
•*poord inating*' to mean "information sharing'' rather than 
•'policy control". USIA also believed that participation in 
an interagency jiata bank would r^ise serious Privacy Act 
questions perhaps requiring additional legislation.^ 



Other agencies seeing advantages in the central data 
bank w^re HEW (Office of Education), the National Endowment 
for the Arts (NEA) , aj;id the Environmental Protection Agency 

(EPA). ^ Tx-: 

*The Offi'ce of Educatipn said the central cootdinatioq 
and data sharing Vould be' "marginally to moderately useful'' 
to^agenci^s irt avoiding- duplication, reassessing priorities/, 
and planning programs. It captioned, however:, that inclu- 
sion of personal data on individual scholars could be 
interpreted as an invasion of privacy, and that any central 
system should have built-in safeguards to prd^serve the ^ 
integrity of the respective agencies' legislative mandates 
and objectives. 

•1 ■ • ' ^ 

NEA felt it would be useful t<^ have more advance 
information about the prof essional ^travel plans of both 
American and foreign artists^ under nongovernmental sponsor- 
ship. It concluded that the proposed system of coordination 

* *woul,d be very useful in'hfelpi^ng us * * * 
to insure that the total internatiorval cul^ral 
program of the United States is well bal^ced. 
If one or two disciplines or one or twp 
countries ^re heavily favored by other activi- \ 
ties, it might make sense for oui;; programs/to ^ . 

v-attempt to create a balance." / \ ' • 

EPA similarly would like more advarice notice of for- 
eigners interested in environmerffal training. It believes 
the central data bank would be moderately usefuT in providing 
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background informatiqn on individuals concerned with environ- 
mental problems abroadi It said such inf oronation >|o*uLd s 
also be useful in briefings for EPA, of f ici^ls pJsanning foreig 

travel. ' 4. ' ' ■ . ^ 

■ ' u ^ . ^ 

^ . • : ^ i . , / 

VIEWS OF PRIVATE ORGANIZATIONS 

statements by private organizations closely paralleled • 
those of the Gavernment' agencies that expressed skepticism 
about central coord inatiori and data sharing,. but added useful 
illumination, in several areas that should preoccupy ICA • 
in carrying out its mandate* to secve as ''a governmentaj. focal 
point" for nongovernmental exchange programs* ' ' 

The • typ^ical • response tende<a to acknowledge in general 
' terms the possible value of closer coordination for purposes 
of ov-er^sight and long-range planning, pafxicularly among 
Government agencies, but noted a variety of possible pitfglls 
and reported that' necessary coordination both among private 
groups and with, Government agencies wa^ bein^ satisf actor ily 
handled , by informal means — a telephone call, an ad h^'c meet- 
ing, resort to a directory, or an ex,c|iange of p,i>blications 
.or letters. For most^ the central data bank and reporting 
system would be of no^or at best marginal value, and^few 
were inclined to help pAy for it. A number said they were 
able and willing to supply data on their activities but 
most were concerned that the inclusion of proper name^ wouid 
breach the privacy rights o^tf expectation pf ijetxchangeeS? 

A private c!)ntr acting .agency offered this comment on 
the prospettive^helpf ulhess of the central data bank in 
planning one segment of exchanges, the ?enior Fulbright 
^program: 

^ 'It must be recognized that in most par t ic ipatiing 
countries the number of grants both to nationals 
and to Americans is small* Grants to Ainericans 
are either offered in open competition — -selecting 

, the best candidates with fe>tie best projects, 
regardless of field — or ar e^^ermined by program 
administrators abroad cQnsulting with local 
universities , scholars , and some t^ime.s government 
agencies on present and anticipated acacfemic nfeeds. ' 
The openings thus determined are then offered in 
open competition. ijence, [data tfaaKl reports on 
exchanges would be; useful * * * to the senior 
Fulbright Program ^^rimariiy f^t comparative 
studies Hiid in carrying out public inforn^atiou 
activities. ' 



For some^ the widely varying mission^ and constituen- 
cie^s of the group's in this field mean that coordination 
wou;id be un^r^of Itably complex or cumbersome. One noted 
J^jthat th^^e rs considerable competitioh for funds among 
groups OT^'Consti^tuents that wQuld inhibit coordination, 
Aind many '"agreed / in effect, with one respondent who 'said 
that, "Given the pluralistic and competitive nature of this, 
society * it is extremely unlikely that that kind of 




^^^^^jSMfcJerl iness^an , or should, be achieved," J 

Another respondent commente<J: \ 

•'Of course ;-'1:he mere fact that information 
about exchanges is compiled at a^ central point 
^ by -a governmental agency doe^ not mean that 
such pluralism -will be lost; out i^ would • 
increase the tendency, already f.ar advanced, 
for the public •to look .to the government to 
perform fuhctibns that could readily be 
handled' elsewhere , and with greatjsr efficiency. 
Were the cost of -such a program to bfe'devoted 
instead- to /;^ny of a number of pressing needs 
of the Jex i ing* Pulbright exchanges, the money 
would be' far mo»re usefully spent,* * * Data' 
banks of this kind subtly and unintentionally 
' bu^t almos^t ineVitably encouta'ge doing things 
by categories rather than by the individual 
case in open gompetition, which is our ^ 
^approach , " ^ - • ' 

* > Othet concerns about the effects of increased coprdina- 
^ ' tion and data stiaring"^ were that it^ • \ 

* ' --might^ead t6 a^ reductjiojn in total . support for 
Such activities; - / V- 

— ^^would not serve planning purposes uQjL^ss ^t 
'included the buj.k of the private aqfclvity, and 
muchj^of^his would be virtually impossible £o , 
captofeVin, a .data systenv^^--. \ 

• — would prjiPlLde. data on' exchanged' after the fact, 
" thereby /fa^^ing to assist in preventing - 
J dupli,capip*r^T over concentration and limiting 

>s^^' its v^loe to ;*-E)r imar ily^ longyrange planning; 

^ — woul^, because of differing views and the need 

, to compromise , produce, decisions* at> as one 
' * respondent put it, .-''a leVel of generality which v 

really has little impact," 




fi namber of the ndngovernmental responderfts also shar^{d 
#ome of the concerns expressed by Government agencies 
about the problem of costs, staff requirements, and pa- 
perwork. 
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CHAPTER 5 



' ^ONCLpsioNS> an6 Recommendations . 



In the field of international exchanqe and ttaining, as 
ift othersr the national interest in cost effectiveness can 
be served by identifying the»inherent limitations of co- 
* ordinedlon and data shar ingj as wejl as by clarifying the 
unrealized bpportunitl^s; In this concluding chapter ^ we. 
undertake to>do bot'h, 

'. ' ' ■ ' ' r 

COORDINATION fttiP DATA SHARING; 

. . . THE LIMITATIONS 

: w r .. . , . . . 

It is /teinptin q to assume th^at a data bank is intrinii- 

' caliy iJorthwhile r that coordination is good and more is ~ 
<. better. The history of U,SV international exchange anjJ 
• training suggests that those propositions will be found 
valid in some circumstances and-^not-^ih others. 

Repeated efforts, over the past 2 decades to expand 
; interagency data sharing among Federal exchange and traia? 
ijig programs* have proved> even under the occasional spur 
of an Executive order , 'limited in scope, spotty fh results r 
and short lived. By the'sgme token/ repeated efforts to 
V establish jn interagency mechanism tp^ coordinate such 
programs a series of comijiittees/ in Washing tor^ 

that #<Bnera^ reports arid recommendations biUt 

little iri the way of coordination. Such attempts at coor- 
fdinatipn finally cr , 

ill- One mi6|ht conclude from this experience that, the 
problem has been either mistakenly perceived or *ineffec- 
tually addressed, -We believe it is primarily the former: 
^fm^ the Idea of creating a permBnent, full-time interagency 

-mechanism to coordinate U,S , Government exchange and train- 
ing programs emerges as an ovei^laborate solution to present 
and 'fbreseeable^problems. There is little evidence to sup- 
port the CAse tor tfhl^ind of data bank and reporting system 
developedr^Eor the NSC exercise or contemplated ' in the State 

vDepartment* s feasibility study arid in out questionnaire. 

The main reason to create an interagency data bank and 
reporting system Woul9 be to facilita-te coordination. We 
believe that the functions of a data bank for that, purpose 
would b* marginal Snd can j^robably be performed by E VIS, A 
data system covering all significant government programs^ 
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providing data about American as well as foreign exchangees, 
and requiring regulWr data inputs-from all appropriate 
agencies could npt 4s>e established .and maintained at a cost 
commensurate with th^e benefits. , j 

On th6 basis of \the feasibility study commissioned by the' 
'Stated Department- in ^973 and taking into account subsequent 
ijif^Lation, we c^n estimate data collection and processing V 
costs today at $288,000 for the firstyear and $227,000 
thereafter. A CU official informed us that technical con- 
tract services for the NSC study coat some $200,000 in 
1971, to wJtT&h must be added the cpsfts incurred by the , 
^participating agencies^ in providing the part-time assist- 
ance of more than a hundred persons over ia period of 

rl- 1/2 years. As the Cu feasibility stud y noted, the kind 

of data bank created for the NSC study, or contemplated 
in CU*s feasibility studV an^^ur questionnaire, could 
not be created from exis^ipfg repositories of inform^ition. 
A new system would have^ti be developed f fbm the ground 
. up. It would probably take 2 or 3 years to become 
operational , ^ 

Oqr sCiFvey of public and private agencies confirm^ 
that feW if any potential users <if such a data system— donors,' 
C43ynduits, clearinghouses, or recipients — would Jind^ more thap 
marginal uses fpr it in their planning and prc^raming. ^ 

^ The reason for this is inherent in the nature of th4 
programs. Most of them Saue- specialized objectives — to 
impart the knowledge and skills needed for economic develop- 
ment or military self reliance, to^ share artistic or 
cultural achievements., t6 expand areas ot^s^ci^ntific and 
humanistic knowledge, The criteria to be-r5tf^pl ied ' and the' 
judgments to be made in conducting such prQgrams must flow 
essentially from their established purposes. The intrusion ^ f 
, of extraneous interagency criteria could underminef the 
integrity and credibility of such programs. 

As one private agency commented, central data banks 
•"subtliuand unintentionally but almost inevitably encourage 
doing things by categories rather than by individual case in 
open competition.*' A Governjnent agency remarked, "Solid, 
enduring cultural ties, are best founded upon real communal i- 
. tie's of interest" and substantive considerations 'in exchanges 
should prevail over "quotas that might be derived from tables- 
of simplified data," • ' . 
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The agency perspective, of course, is not in Itself v 
conclusive. The Congress and its agertcies and the President 
and his Executive Office must concern themselves with Govern- 
ment-wide priorities. Are there Government Diriorities in 
this field that are different from those of the individual 
programs? Is there an overall national interest that^ re- 
gardlessj of agency views or needs, might be well secved^by 
substantially increased interagency data sharing and coor- 
.dination? We posed 'that issue^in our questionnaire. Few ^ 
of the agengies thought so. Although a number acknowledged ' 
in principle that such an overall interest might exist; 
none offered answers for^ the question, "specifically in ^ 
what ways" would su£:h interest's be served? Nor have we 
found evidence elsewhere to support the case for any sub- - ^ 
stantial iocrease in interagency coordination in t^^his 
field. . " ■ 

The most elaborate effort to establish the case for 
interagency ^aza shar ing and- coord ination on the basis of 
overriding national interests was that of NSC/s in^ter agency ^ 
Task Force on International. Ejcchange Programs, described in 
chapter 3. As a rfesult of that sturdy, in December 1971 the 
President gave^^NSC^s Under Seccetar ies Committee responsibi- 
lity for interagency iieview and coordination and assigned to 
jihjT^ Secretary of StaWs^responsibility and futfiority to .f 
dWieflop and operate ^ centtal Information system on exchanges 
emd to levy requirements to collect exchange program infor- 
mation from all agencies.*' ^ 

As noted in chapter 3^the NSC study claimed to have 
tound /d^s6repanciej5 in the geographical and occupational 
distr ilpution of U.S. exicrhangfev> and training programs, 
unjustifiable duplication in injany programs , Snd , especially 
among State ^nd AID educational programs^ grfps and overlaps . 

If,, as the NSC study indicates, a central information 
system on exchang.es couLff. indeed iWntify specific needs 
and opportunities for 4!^ter agency coTTid4Q,ation , it might 
have been expected that thet-data system created , for the 
1971 NSC study would have enabled the task force to reach 
more ^ecific recommendations tban it did. In fact, mych • 
of th^e data developed for the study was, as we saw in 
chapter 3, new and interesting, but: its implications for 
meaningful i<nteragencyy<:oord inat ion were obscure then 
and remain so now. / * 

The cf^scovery , /f or example, that Bjtazil^had a higher 
concentration of uis . excliange programs than any other 
country proKnpted/the task force to ask--bu)b not to answer — 
whether Br az^irt^ coverage was too high ot that of others 



too ibw. The study did not seek to^examine the possible, ^ 
reiBLSons folr^the disparate y^gures or to identify any 
adjustments, that they might .suggest • Similarly , its,i|| 
discovery of discr^»pancles in hhe distribution of occupa^ 
"tional groups led it^to conclude only that the data 
•'suggestiS that 9ome groups may be ' underrjfepresented , athers 
over repifei^en ted , and still other importaint Q-n^es not 
rej>resent^/ atsr all.'* 4, 

It seems Reasonable to concluae, however, that the 
••discrepancieg'* were simply the result of the appl jt:<^a(tion 
of^ criteria peculiar to each agency's Mission, To evaluate' 
adequately the ui>ique data generatedHSy the NSC SFtudy, one 

would hav e had to take 'frTto accqunt a number of "^fac tor 5 -a 

other than statistical disparity. These would include th,e 
' special ized purposes of the various programs, the relative 
importance to U.S. national interests of the;countr ies 
involved r the opportunities arvaitable to recruit certain ^ 
occupat^n^l groups or t^) develop exchanges with certain ' 
coyntries> and, perhaps above all, the absence of .any ' 
apparent cr.iteria by which the concepts of "underreprei^en- 
tation'V, ••overrepreseata^ti6q" , "gaps'*, "'ovQ^rlaps" , and^ 
••overall U*^S. exchangej program objectives" might be* 
jreal^istic^lly applied to the data. When such factors> 
are^Jj^aken into account, the problems of interagency 
codrdination appear less imposing , resolvable by simpler t 
meansjf than those recommended in the NSC study or contem- 
plated in the CU feasibility s^udy and our questionnaire. 

^At an inter: agency meetin^g in Washington to discuss 
interagency coordination of U.S. exchange and training 
programs^ a recently retired career ambassador offered two 
per ti'rtjptift observations. One was fhat while there might ^ 
occasionally be imbalances in the ove'rall ef for t , "Generailxy 
speaking there is so mu^h to be done on this, it is almost' 
imsfossible to waste money in this area. " , •The other was \ 
that the impulse to tidy everything 

salutary. ^ ' ^ -^-^^ : - - 

COORDINATION AND J?AT1A SHARING; ' Tk 

THE OPPORTUNITIES ^ 



jNone of this is to suggest that U.S. exchange and ^ 
training programs lack certain common purposes. There is 
an im'port^h% political dimension in any international ' 
exchange—a perfectly legitimate, usually IncidetLtal div- / 
ridend to be expected and sought in anyitoro^ram through the 



provision of/ or ientaticyfi*briefinqs^ family jiospitality ^ 
cultural experiences r' and historical visits.: Ny-^program 
need or should neglect such Q4)portunities. * 

Nor dbes our caveat about the limitiS of coordination 
suggest that ifiteragency cooperation and coordination are 
unnecessary. only to say that what is needed to 

achieve meaninlj^ul coordination Appears to be more" mtbd^st 
and more manageable than some of the ^proposa3.s and efforts 
of recent years^ What see^ms needed are arrangement^?, jDuj:- 
tressed^y a predisposition on the part of the agencies con 
ceihiedf to idehtify real interagency problems as tney emerg 
and to deal with them case by case. Where the need is/ 
cle ar-'^-as it<^ai for examplj[/ih the case of U.S. programs I 
for Engi rsh language teaching abroad or the case of stand^r 
dizing .foreign grantee stipends — coordination efforts qan b 
and havie beeft' highly productive, ' 

In' the field of international exchange and trailing , 
coordination and data sharing should promote the optimum # 
not necesffar ily the maximum^ interrelationship among pro- 
grams, governmental and private,^ Pursuit of the optimum 
interrelationship could entaij. procedures ranging from 
benign nfeglect or ^exch^n^ing selected information to con- 
ducting j>olnt studies an^ planning, sharing facilitiesi 
joint management of selected activltiees, or — as in the 
recenit case of USIA and CU — the full consolidation of 
staffs and functions. 

Below we offer. our findings and recommendations as to 
the opportunities for improved interagency coordination . 
and (Jata sharing which the new Inter natib,nal Communication 
Agency, as the designated coordinator of Federal programs 
and' a governmental focal point foV thfe private sector, 
might usefully pursue. 

Exchange Visitor Information Systeiin - ^ • 

EVIS, an outcome of NSC's 1971 ^tudy^ repreiSents a 
considerable irjvestment of fund's and effort. - It incpr- 
porates a wide range of biographical, financial, and, 
prog ram- data about selected exchange activities through 
a relatively simple and convenient data-collection ^ ' 
procedure. It can generate statistical and biographical 
printouts, in virtu^ally. any conceivable array of ^ata 
elements. 

. • " • '■ ■ , 

Today, howeyer, it covers only a j^raction o£ the U.S. 
international* exchange and training uniiTverse. ftmei/ican 



par-ticipatioh in exchange is ucrnitteti entirely. Coverage 9^ • ' 
foreign exchangees is limited to the som« 60,000 a year whd 
enter ^e United States under Government-designated programs, 
thus omitting about twice that number of ind ividuals •studying 
in thi^ country on the F-visa ( unsponsored foreign students), 
as* well as several hundred thousand others 
United^ States .each ^ear on other visas. for 
of one kind oj:/an6ther 
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tfed* coverage could be more than tr ipled by 
e expedient, virtually all foreign 
clqdff^ In EVIS if the present F-visa 
i:lity (Immigration and Naturalization 

Q mpdified to' include the data and 
er^ificate for the J-visa and it 
e for the Immigration and Naturalization 
^ popy of the completed certificates, 
,|)9^-66, when they are ^collected at the 
^^eotry. Conceivably, otner visa cate- 
luded in EVIS In similar fashion. 

by such an expansion of EVIS 
d system differ from th^ inter- 
t which w^ expressed regervatioihs at 
chapter? V 



The crucial *d.ifference is in the method of data collec- 
tion. Unlike other interagency data sy-stems, EVIS levies no 
burden of data collection aijd reporting on agencies beyond 
what is already required to meet foreign visitor visa_ 
requirements, flence .the cost of maintaining EVIS shou;^d be 
substantially lower. The startup costs^f EVIS have 
already been met. There are other differences which affect 
the burden of agency ^ar ticipaition. Unlike, for example, 
the data system developed fqusr/the NSC study, EVIS does not 
include^ either DOD foreign trainees or American exchangees. 
For purposes* ofe, meaningful interagency coord ination, 
inclusion of those data elements is probably unnecessary. 
'Defense programs for training foreigners are already 
subject to State Department approval. Defense training 
also provides for an information program that seeks to 
acquaint trainees with Amer icans and .Amer ican institutions 
and culture. How well that program is being conducted and 
whether ICA and' DOD^itTTght prof itably wor k together on 
aspects of their information programs are questions that 
have been raised — for example, by the U.S. Advisory 
Commission on International Educational and Cultural 
Af f air s-'^and that seem worth looking into. It is unlikely 
in any case that such cooperation would require^stabl ish- 
ment of an interagency datai bank and reporting system. * 



^ One of EVIS' s capabil ities is to provide^data in a 
variety of formats covering the bulk of U.S. Government 
• exchange programs' for foreigners (with the exception 
^f those sponsored by the military services). Por ex^ 
ample,' EVIS was able to f urnis^h gjs without delay a 
series of 1976 -tabulations fwr nine countries in which 
more than one U.S. agency had significant exchange opera- 
tions. Th^ figures could (they did not in our samples) 
reveal any serious overlap--such aiS,a simultaneous con- 
centration by both ICA and AID on exchange ^ ants for 
agronomists in a given country — and hence coijila^jj^int up 
the possible need for closer country-team coordination. 
(There appear to be some 4 iscrepancies between EVIS and 
' agency figures,. For example, the EVIS totals f6r AID - 
exchangees were sometimes co.nsiderably Idwer than AID's 
^own data). Although EVIS was seen by ^ome of its founders 
as an instrument- of coordination, it has not served that 
^ pijirposie to date. For the reasons indicated earlier in this 
Chapter, we believe its <;ole.in interagency opoirdination 
would prove to be of some; but marginal, importance. • 



An ' expanded Efvis could also' serve two rather rfiiore 
important purposes. One would be to provide the basis for 
a more versatile^ comprehensive, and perhaps more expedi-- 
"tious national census of exchange activity than^that which 
IS" now being conducted. 

At present, apart from certain immigration and ^ 
Naturalization Service vis^ tabulations, which give little 
detail, ^he only comprehensive census of exchange activity 
in the United States is provided by HE. Using the ques- 
tionnaire and sampling techniques described in chapter 2, » 
HE publishes an annual profile of the foreign student - 
population. That published data appears to^ be relied on by 
scholars , almanacs , af^ national and international agei>^4eiSv^ 
-concerned with statistics in this field. It is also said ^ 
to have some uses for universities, foreign student advisors, 
ICA„ and HE itself for certain planning and budgeting pur-? 
poses, such as allocating resources for overseas counseling 
centers. - 

The utility and potential of that kind o^ census may 
merit further clar if ication , par ticularly since it is sup- 
ported by Federal (ICA) grants. What seems clear is that 
"irfi this activity is worth maintaining and perfecting, an 
' e^cpanded EVIS would provide HE an improved tool for the 
purpose . i 
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The other EVIS oharacter istic of potential ^ interest is 
its ability tc/ print aut name-fl.ists — by couhtry.^ field of 
interests agency sponsor^ etc. — of all who are swept intQ . 
its maw. With expansion to other visa categories^ EVfS r 
could produce basic biographical date^^ in exactly the eawe 
form as is now available on exchangees in all> ICA and 
ICA-designated programs^ covering virtually the entire foreign 
student population. Such ligts^ printed out by country and 
dispatched *to American EMbassies, would substantially augment 
iCa* s followup opportunities , (Neither the^ ^present .nor an 
expanded EVIS >would be affected by the Privacy Act of 
which covers U,S, citizens and aliens admitted for ' permanent 
residence,) ^ * ' 

Recommendation 

The present EVIS^ although it has yet to prov,e itself ^ 
appeaxs to have potential uses that need to be fully 
explored "before a decision is reached concerning its future 
under ICA, To that end ^ we recomme^|| that the Director , 
ipPi, evaluate the possibility of expanding EVIS coverage to 
include^ as a minimum^ all unsponsored foreign students in 
the United States and.perhaps others (notably temporary 
workers and trainees) and the possibility of employing the 
system for tlife purposes discussed above, ICA may also find 
ihat .E\^S can be used to strengthen its present Audience 
Record System, 

Country team coordination 

J ' . 

^ne of the moist important pl^gps^to coor<^nate the 
exchange and training activities of ifTs . agencies is within 
tlTe overseas missions. It is there^ generally^ that 'country 
planning is initiated; recruiting ^ predeparture counsel ing^ 
and orientation of foreign grantees take place;/and debrief- 
ing and followup activities can be organized. In those 
count r ies where several U.S , agenc ieis conduct programs ^ the 
opportunities for productive interagency coordination are 
likely to be considerable. 

In many overseas posts such opportunities are reportedly 
wej.1 exploited y whether through informal contacts ^ country 
team meetings^ or activities of Embassy Exchanges Committees 
and Binational Commissions, ^ 

A number' of practitioners haves Jpd ibated / however ^ that 
performance pf* posVs* ,in ooortJinatin^ Spirograms varies widely 
^nd^ that at^timfes one country t^^r element. is unaware af ' 
related activfties planned or conducted by another,^ (See, 
for example^ the 1978 report of the U.S. Advisory Commission 
on International Educational and Cultural- Affairs . ) While 
'" • . ♦ . 
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this does not necessar ily result in uhdesirable imbalances 
or overlaps amo^ng programs, the posaiUility is there/ and 
th€f:!:)g;'f fort to avoid it can pay off, as in examples mentioned 
by U$:iA: . 

V"'USIS Brazil several years ago cantelled plans to ' 

program U.S. agricultural economists ort learning \ 
of aid's stress upon this field. USIs' Pakistan • 
for some time funded ihternational seminars with 
monies from oth^r U.S. agencies having congruent 
^objectives. Siach examples q^uld be multiplied 
and become routilie in an* improved atmosphere." 

The kind of problem that can arise is illustrated in a 
recent study of U.S. exchange activities in orie-country, 
commissioned by CU from an outside consultant. The study* 
found' that in that country 36 advanced-degree candidates 
in two professional fields had been selected for grants by 
different Airierican institutions , public and private. Yet 
the numbers of such exchangees had no,t been arrived at 
"through rational long-term projections and coordination" 
by the local representatives of those institutions. The 
report went on to recominend creation of an Embassy 
Exchanges Committee to comprise representatives of all 
embassy elements as well as private agencies having local i 
offices.. The report suggested that sucb a committee, whifih 
we understand has subsequently been established, should me^t 
^quarterly to share information about plans, activities, and 
cost-sharing possibilities; try to determine the optimal mix ^ 
for exchangesv^evelop ways to "piggy-back" or augment grants 
for the enricnment of grantee experiences; and work aut jointly 
improved followup procedures for ail returning grantees. ^ 

Standing^ instructions to uJs. overseas missions for 
interagency coordination of exchange and training programs 
and' for appropriate liaison with nongovernmental programs 
are set forth in the State Department's "Foreign Affairs 
Manual" and AID'S "Handbook 10." The instructions, buried ^ 
in voluminous documents, are brief and broadly stated. Such 
instructions, a& one experienced official remarked, tend to 
get lost. Some practitioners and specialists indicate -they 
hav^e not always been implemented consistently or thoroughly. 

Recommendation 

We repommend that the Director^of ICA arrange with the 
^at^e Department to issue new instructions to the field 
designed to *reemphasize and clarify interagency 'data sharing, 
and cootAinaJtipn req.uitenfents . .Such instructions, addressed 
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to miiBsioni^fe^i in which mare than one U.S. 

vagenqy, ^pubilg or private, conducts sign^if icant exchajige 
aetlvitiesv; might usefully: ; ^ fS^ 

—Outline the possibil.ities of meanin^ul interagency 
coordination along the Tines indicated above. 

^7Ask each mission to report on present coordination 
procedures, to consider whether it would-be useful to 
establish an Embassy Exchaj>ges Committee (for coor- 
dinating prpgrams as well as nominating ex'change 
cahdidates) if one does not already exist, and to 
- T — --reporir~ii:s conclusions and reasons - - -^^ 



•-Stipulate that prpgram proposals and gran tee/ nfiipina- 
tions of all coyntry team elements take account of 
a rfd ^report o^ related activities of all other U.S. 
public or private agencies. 

—Emphasize that such coordination, procedures must lEi6t , 
be allowed^ in the words of National Security Deci- 
sion Memorandum 143, to 'compromise the substance or 
mutual benefit of our technical and scientific exchange 
programs." * ^ * 



Imteragency conference 

Another form of c^ntljjj^ tioordinating activity that can 
^rove useful if to bring together^ apjpropriate headquarters 
officials of the principal Government and private agenciete 
in annual or\ occasional meetings to report on activities, 
share experiences, air problems, and qiiscuss" possible joint 
• planning and programing. On the basis of the experience to . 
date with interagency coordination in thi,s field, the pre- 
, paration of such meetings should be. assigned to an existing 
organization with appropriate staff rather than to a staff! 
created and maintained for that purj^Ose, and meetings should 
be called no more often than once a year except when special 
circumstances may dictate otherwise. . 

I The agencies participating in such meetings migh't reason- 
. ably vary with the agenda. Because of the imjpact their poli- 
cies and procedures have on foreign exchangees, the Depart- 
ment of Labor and the Immigration and Naturalisation Service 
should participate in appropriate sessions. . v 

* ' , One subject t^at might be taken up by such a cdnfer- 
ence concerns thojsre foreign visitors who. may receive tech- 
nical training or brief in^s^ from Government agencies but who ^ 



■ - ^ ^ \ . 

a're?given little or no ogportunity of expoqure to American 
hospitalityr institutions r and ici^l ture . We received ^ome 
i'ndlcationsr which we were unable to pwrsue, thafe^ the number 
of such vj^itors may be signif j.cant . 

, ^ . We took part in twa such? meetings in Washington recently. 
Trwy were morer j^h^an informative — they revealed a consensus 
on some important matters and yielded a ntimber. pf ideas that 
seemed worth pursuing ^nd are being pursued. . ^ 

The meetings were convened by the U.S. Advisory Commis- 
sion on Internatiohal Educational and Cultural Affairs to 
consider the opportunities for and limTrtations on interagency 
coordination of exchange and training^ programs . (For details, 
see the Commission's 14th report, rfhe Unfinished. Agenda 
March 31, 1978 .), . ^ . . ' ^ 

That Commission and the U.S. Advisory^ Commission on 
information were replaced on April 1, 1978, by the U.S. 
Advisory Commission on International Commun icationJ, Cultural 
/and EducationaT Affairs. One possibility might^be that the 
new commission undertake the role of sponsorina and. staffing 
the sug^egted periodic interagency confejfenceS? Alterna- 
tively,* the proposed conferences might be managed by lCA"s 
Educational and Cultural Affairs directorate.- 



, Recommendation 

We recommend that the Director of ICA^and the .Chairman 
of the new Commission determine between them who should 
^sponsor the proposed conferences atid that that person con- 
vene the first such conference Experimentally before the. 
end of fiscal year 1979.' \ . ^ 

Pqbl.icafcions ' * 

•Certain publications can perform useful clearinghouse- 
and coordinating functions. ^ 

OfTe^ft^rm of data sharing for which therfe is evident 
demand is a periodically updated, reasonably epmprehensive 
directory of organizations, programs, and key contacts in 
thfs field. As a means of informing an agency " s field and 
headquarters staffs of the exchange resources and purposes 
of other agencies, public and private, a well conceived # 
^irfectory can facilitate coope^rative programing and what 
we have called the optimum interrelationship among programs. 

: ■ r 
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Of the directories described iVi chaptet 1, i^he one- 
in this fiel-d that appeaj^fe" to ha^fe had the widest*: ircul.a- 
tion and greatest :success is the jState Department' s 
"Directory of Contacts 'for International Educational, 
Cultural and ^cientif ic^Exchan^e programs." Five issues 
^have been published f of "national distribution since 1967,^ 
the most recent -ftgrch 1975. SoiAe 10,000 copies-Qf that 
eiclition were distributed gratis. TWare is p^suasivev 
evidence tljat it-'is widely used by Gcjyernraent agencies, \ 
private organizations; universities, Americ'an Embassies, ' 
and^ individuals. On the basis of information furnished 
by CU, we estiniate that the 71-page 1975 directory Vas 
produceld and distributed for less than $2^vO^^* " 

; The more detailed 'd irectory publisHed by HEW unflBr 
congressional mandate in 1969' was , issued^n some ^2, 500 
copies-, of which about 1,400 were sold^>^ey the ensuing 
4 years at $4.75 each. State hatd. a o'bmpar:able print run 
aad salas record with its ISS-page 1^63 directory, "A GuitSe 
tp UTB. Government A^encie^ Involved' i<n International EcJ- 
ucational and Cultural Activities . " * : 

Cy's "Directory of Contacts,"' as noted in chaDfe€rt'''Tr 
provided contact data on 34 Federal and intergove^mental 
agencies; 17 commissions, committees, and advisory >groups; 
and ^with the addition of brief descriptions of their 
activities) 128' private organizations. [ « -^/^ 

We believe publication of such a directory should be 
resumed, with Certain, modifications that might increase its' 
uisefulness. For example,, comparable Sescriptions 6f Govern- 
ment programs shQuld be included. The descriptive material 
might be augmented by data on the source and amount of funds 
for exchanges, the number oit e-xchangees annually^ and occupa 
/tional or geographical specialization, where appl icatJle^^. 
Many more ptivatev^organizations might be included. The . 
directoryc^ might usefully be indexec^ and include an appendix 
identi^ing the principal other speciialized directories 
covering related activitieSj^ Publication every other yeafr 
would probably suffice. 

Another type of publication that serves^ a clearingr. 
hoXise and coordinating inunction is exemplified by ."Inter- 
national- Educational ^and Cultural Exchange," a quarterly 
magazine that has been issued since 1965 by the U#S. 
Advisory' Commi^sioft on International Educational and 
Cultural Affairs. ^ ^ 

■ ■ • . , . ' ■ 
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stated 'purpose pf ••Exchange**' is ''to develop a better 
under stand ikng of and suppoxt for the programs authorized by 
[the Mutuar Educ;|tiona], ah<L-Cultural Exchange Act of 196^1]" ' 
and -to provide a* ,forunt fprTithe expharige qf information and 
opinion OTv air- aspects, of ir^ter hatiojtfal educational and 
cultural affairs. ••' * / . :^ ' 

' ' • i ^ ' ' ' . ■ 

According to the CommissipnVs staff director, annual 
costs include $16,000 fo% pr inting -and distribution , plus- 
■the full-time services of an editor and the part-time 
services of the d irector and a* typist. The annual gub- ' ' 
scription price is $r 7r, b t u 4 of the sdme 10;000 ^ 
copies' are distribut^eo fx ee .ox charge to those with profes-^ 
sional interests in "this field. The staff director told 
us that the required biennial survey yields favorable 
responses from about 5,000 rec ipientsN^d the dropouts . 
tfend to be largely replaced by new readers. 

We believp that a magazine of this k ind' in -the field 
of information, exchange, and training can usefully supple- 
ment a central directory of exchange prog|em3, and that the, 
new commissioh- shou;.d consider adapting •'«change^' to the * 
expanded responsibilities of the Commission ,and ICA. 

• . • - 

Recommendation ^ ^ 

We r^ecommend that the Director <^ ICA and. the Chairman . . 
of the Advisory Commission resume pub^cation- of , respec- 
tively, "The Directory, of Contacts, •* and ••^Ixghang.e , •• taking ^ 
due account of ' tt>e modifications sugge^st^ ^bove . 

Exchangee roster * ' * 

A comprehensive roster of .foreign visitors could be used 
advantageously in d^ne phase of exchange activities which 
practitioners and observers widely agree' has too often 
been [^inadequately managed/ namely, po$t-sojourn followup. 

7 

At a recent public, interagency meeting on U.S. exchange 
and tr^in^ing programs, representatives of a number of agen- 
cies, including State; USIA, AID, HEW, and DOD agreed that 
it would be both useful and feasible to develop and maintain 
a roster of foreigners who have made exchange visits. Such - 
lists could b^e organized by country and f ur nished . per iod i- 
cally to ICA by sponsoring, agenc ies without requiring' the 
creation of an elaborate interagency data bank • Th^ woul<*^ 
for the future^ overcome the difficulty USIA has experienced 
and complained about (se^ ch 4) in obtaining rosters of AID 
participant trainees and'LX3D^:^ foreign military trainees. 



Itvjfould usefully supplement the rosters that could be 
aiapplied by IbViS . 



iRecojnmenda t ion . * 

recommend that the Director of ICA arrange with - < 
AID, DOD, and HEW to obtain their exchangee roster ff- and . 
instruc^i^he field SJtaff to use them in appropria^te followup 
activities . 0^ > . \ 

Exchangee arrival list ' - _ ' 

• JP As we noted in chapter 4, some respondents to 'our ques- 
t^Snhaire mentioned the desirability of receiving names of 
foreign visit'errs before their sojourns begin. Some appeared 
to think that a data bank of the sort outlined in the ques- 
tionnaire might serve that purpose. It is more likely that, 
svi^h a data bank would provide exchangee data only after the 
arrival or even after th^ dep;j^rture. * 

CU for some 20 years pu)>lAied a weekly "Arrival 
List of International VisitorsV The list , confined to CU- 
sponsored exchangers, was compiled from informaticm supplied 
"by^O.S. ,Embas3ieS/^ It ran from one to a h^ljE-dozeta type- c 
wr ittife:/: photo-^f flsQii » generally gave/ the'name. 



positiofli^^ natfi^a^l^a^^'^ in- 
terest of the viSP^^^ajM imfiber of t 



State 'Department p^pl^V^hrpugh whom he/she \oyJrd be con- 
tacted. Some ^500 -copies fi>f the afTlval List were <^istri- 
buted to about 1,000 indbrhJual^^nd organizations, govern- 
mental and private. ^ 



th.e ^ 




The CU office that issued ^he \ist reported that up to 
three- fourths of its recipients resporui^d affirmatively ^o ^ 
periodic i,tiquiries as to whether they wished to continue 
receiving it. Adequate information is lacking , however , as 
to its actual use by recipients i^ establishing contact with 
visitors [ ^ . - 



Rec^mm^d 



ation 



We r^ommend that the Director of ICA/determine wh^^tigr 
the Arrival List should be continued on ilJls^ prfes^en t ba^is, 
continued with expanded coverage and/or d isVt iftution , x)r 
terminated . . \ ^ 
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SAMPLE OF LETTER TRANSMITTING QUESTIONNAIRE 

y r ■ 

. , UNITED STATES fiENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE 
WASHINbrON, D.C. 20548 



INTBRNATIONAL. DIVISION ,OCT 21 1977 



The Honorable 

The Secretary of State 



Dea^ Mr. Secretary: 

• * I would like tp enlist your cooperation in a study 

project whose outcome could affect important programs 
of your organization. \ . ^ 

As you may be aware, there is consic^erabl^ Interest 
among GoVernmefit o*>f icials ' and fton-GovernmBnt specialists 
in thfe possibility that the various programs of internar 
.tional educational exqhcinge |nd training conducted by a ^ 
score or. more of U.S.. Agencies, and perhaps those of pri- 
^ vate agencies as well, neec^*to be betti^r coordinated 
and that a central U.S. datf bank and ^e^sariiiig systein 
ijB' needed to facilitate such coord inati^pa. 



yOyte Genieral Accounting Office is jcrying to provide^ 
^a realis^tic evaluation of sifch a- proposal . To do so,, 
,we must take full account of V^he views ^d exgeri^ce' 
of the agenciei^ that capdUci the principal progrania^*of 
this kind and^that woimJ prqbab^ be the principal con-' 
tr ibutors to and users of the ^^proposedl .data system. 

; ^ . ■ ' - • ' 

Acpord ingly / . we are sending the enclosed gueetion- 
riaire today to 24 Federal a^enciie^ and 32 private organ- 
izations having programs in^is field. - 

. ;V n Attached to the questionnaire is a d.raf t *ou,tl ine or 
model, of a possible central U^S. data bank and repotting 
J&ystem^ for U.S. excha^ige- and trainirrg programs. This was 
derived and adapted from two previous Government, under-r 
takings and igr intended tk> provide part of t|?e basis for 
,your considgration o/ th? questionftaire'. * , 
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ffn^our^ evaluAion of this nigtter, we hope tcf bring to 
bear the full weight of j^.our agerrcy • s experience in this^ 
field.- To thig end- all Responses should be as/concretpr 
and comprehenalve as possilJIe,. Where the questions call - 
for judgments, they'slfould b6, so far as practicable, the 
judgment of the agency rather tha,ri of the individucil. 

-■..J . . ' » , r . • ' '* . 

• « .. ' 

We tiope to complete our report before the end of 
^hi^s year. We must, therefore, request tfiat your reply 
^ xo% later than .November 21. a * 

To''"g*^n sonie time, I would greatly' appr:eciate it if 
you would \et; us have the name 'and phone numb.er of the 
person ye should be in xouch with-about this project. 

Please addr<ess your reply and any questions to: 



4 

\ 



Dr. J. Allan Hovey^ Jr. 
Audit Manager , I«nternational , Division 
, U.S. General Accounting Offix:e- 
-^'^ r400 Wilson Blvd.,, /Suite 138\ 
Rosslyn, VA 22209* 

Thank, you for your cooperations ^-^^ 



Sincerely yours. 



J. K. Fasick 
Director . 



Enclosure 



f 
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r / QU^^?I^HNAIRE tOyHEADS 'OF SELgCTED AQE^CIES 

PROI^OSAL :FQR CLOSER COORDINATION ^ V 

AND INFORMATIOIf-^EARING ARONG U,S, 
INTERNATONAL^EXC^A^ PROGRAMS 

ikTROOUCTION . 

The tieed for closer coordination of U .S, . inter natfdiia^^ 
exchange and training programs and . for a U;S, dat§ bank ;knd 
reporting- system to facilitate such .coprdinaWLon has been 
asserted/in a 1971 National Security Decision Memoran^lum, 
in 1977 cohgressional testimonyr and repeatedly by special- 
ists and practitioners in the year's between, , 

The General Accounting Office has been seeking to 
evaluate this concept and to clarify what if any meaning- 
ful possibilities there aYe for improved interagency 
coordination and information-sharing in this area of 
public diplomacy. ^ « 

President Carter's Reorganization Plan. No, 2, submi.tted 
to the Congress on October 11\ 1977., gives additional point 
and timeliness to the G^O study. The Plan would consoli- 
date certain j^information, educational, and cultural functions 
of the^State Department and the U.S. Information Agency in 
a new Agency for International Communication. According to 
the President's me'ssage, the -new Agency "will coordinate 
the international information, educationalV-. cultural and 
exchange programs conducted by the U.S. Government and 
will be a governmental focal point for private U.S. inter- 
national exchange programs." < ' ^ 

«^ • ■ . 

The questions below are designed to elicit your views 
arjd' suggestions concerning the possible nature ,/ advantages, 
ari^ limitations of closer coordination and a central infor-' 
mation-'Srnr^reporting system to support it. 

Significant change i^n present arrangements would 
require either a consensus among the principal^ agencies 
concerned or a determination %by the President and the 
Congress that^such change would serve overall national 
interests of suc^i importance as to override'any agency 
indifference or opposition. ^' ^ 

^he present GAO study is intended to help identify 
such a consensus if it ^pxists and/or. to help define such 
nati^nalA interests if they exis>:. The views and experi- 
ence of the agencies and organizations active in inter- 
national exchafiraeS- 'Snd training are indispehsable to a 
soupd assessment of this issue. 

' ' 61 ';^o 
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Source and purpose of c • 
^ model information sy&tf m 

' . -The attached model^for a/6elitral data bank and ^ 
rep^tihg system on U.Si exchan^^fe programs is derived 
and^.adapted from the sy^i^m d€fT?eloped for th^ Natiojial 

,Security Council's 197r^study :on interna,tional exchanges 
and the current State Department Exchange Visitor Infor,-^ 
mation System.' Th'e model's purpose is not ,t?o suggest an 
ideal format\£or future development but to^provide part 
of the basis for exploring with Governihent and private 
agencies the nature, of the system that might estab- 
lished, its prospective users and uses, its costs, and ^ 

^its possible value as a tb^ for managing, coordinating, 
evaluating, and reporting on this area of public diplomacy. 

Priolpective participating . 
agencies ' - ... 

Prospective participants in this system are those 
public and private agencies identified as predominantly 
or heavily engaged, in international educational or cul- 
tural exchange programs or training havinf^ignif icance 
for long-term y..§.^ efforts to promotefrmutual understanding. 

The list adopted for this purpose appears in Part I 
of the attached model. It is subject to adjCistment. Not 
all of those listed can be consulted personally for this 
study, but many will be. Through this questionnaire, all 
are. now being given ah opportunity to present their vi^ws 
and suggestions in writing. Not all questions will be 
applicable to all respondents. 

Although numerous international agencies ^^und inter- 
national exchanges , they at:e not included in this list^ 
If the contemplated information system is established ahd 
proves successTful and if participation is seen to be ad- 
vaj^tcTgeous for such* agencies , consideration might w^fll be 
given to their incorporation at a later stage. 

Content of data base and repprts ' 

With respect to the model's data base and tabulations, 
ye are^seeking to determine the data elements useful to 
all %t most agencies concerned. The views and suggestions 
of, the prospective participating agencies, taking into 
account feasibility of collectic^ and benefit to users, 
should be stated as precisely as possible. 
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The exigtinq information 
system on "exchange 




' In considferiff^ the questions and the inbdel system 

below, respondents will want to have in mind key aspects 
of the State Department's present Exchange Visitor Infor- 
mation Syistem ( EVIS ) mentioned above. EVIS collects 
basic information on^some 70,000 foreigners who visit' 

^ Jbfe|L:\Un it ed States 4^cii^year on "J" visas. Such visitors 

*'ff5p(sponsored by sd%7lf800 official and private agenci^^s 
and organizations under programs "designated" by the 
State Department. The spo|^oring' agencies supply the 
data to EVIS through the "5" visa appldcation form, DSP 
66, the system's source document. * EVIS now contains 
data for fiscal year 19J5 through the first quarter of 
fiscal yearvil977. Its reporting^nd distribution 
arrangenients are now being worked ou^^ The system does , 
f>ot include data on the "hundreds^ of ^Ebusands of for- 
eigners visiting the United States annually on a variety 

- of- other non-tourist visas. Nor does it include data on 
Americans going abroad. ^ ^ 

/ 

THE QUESTIONS ' > 

I. Interagency coordinatiof^of U.S. exchange t 
and traininq proqrams: 

L IT 
^ — 1 forms of , interagency 

coordination and planning among these programs 
^ , are. lacking and should be adopted? Among * 

which agencies or organizations? With[in the 
V United States or U.S. overseas missions, or 

both? Please explain. 



2. What if any existing problems or d-ef icieacies 
would be eliminated or what gains realized 
through improved coordination^^ Plfease cite ; 
examples . ^ - ^ 

3. What if any disadvantages or limitations do 
you perceive in introducing or augmenting 
interagency coordination and planning among^ 
such programs? ^ y 
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II 



Assuming your agency were offpced the option of 
participating or.n.bt in an^^irnformation systemr " 
along the lines of the modely for reporting lOn 
international exchange and training program^ ; 

1. Would such a system be useful to your ac ency 
iYi planning^ implementing, or evaluatinc 
your exchange or training programi^? If/yoar 
answer is affirmative. 



a. 



b. 



flow useful — marginally, moderately, or 
extremely? 'J '\ ' \ ♦ . 

Please state specifically in what ways 
you would expect to make use of^the 
system. . , 



2. 



If your answer is negative, please give your . 
reason. v ' * 

.. ' . * ' ' 4 

Would you be willing to include in your bu<k(et 
the reso^j^es nei^essa^y to contribute the \ 

information ., inputs outlined ij\ the attached \ 
model? ' • . ' \ 



The .costs of establishing the system could 
,rarig'e from $65,000 to $200r000.' Annual 
costs of maintaining it couird range from 
$25,000 to $75,000, (See jip. vi and vii.) 
Would you be willing to include af share' of. 
those costs in your; budgets ^ \ 



ml setting aside the concerns or needs of your 
own agency ; ' ' ^ * 

1. in your judgment, would such an information' 
' sysj:em serve* overall national interests? If ^ 
. T so, what interests and ^specif ically 'in v)hat 

ways? 

IV. Assuming ^that a system, along the lines -of th.e 

model, for .reporting on major Government and non- 
Govei:nment international exchange and training 
; programs were set. up and that your agendy were 
to participate! J ' * 

1. Which Governmen^t a.genciej would you ^M*to or 
delete from the proposed Jlist of par ^H|tpahbe? 
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2. which private organizations would you add or 
delete? - / 

3. Vhat in^otmation inputs would you « add ox is 
r delete? * . 



4. .What information outputs wpuld you addl^?/ 

5. ' Which info rmafc lon outputs would your agency 
' expect to ussc?\ How many time^ a yaar would 

/ ^you' wish|»to receive them? 

6. Which agency or agencies^ Government .or f>ri^' 
vater would "you sugges^ be given reisponsibi! 
for est*&b^is»iing jind -maintaining tHe^propcr^d 

^ system? ^ ' - 

V. With regard to the prese nt situation: 

_ ^ ^ 

1. How jnuch did your agency spend on international 
* exchange or tr^-tning in fiscal year 1976? How 

many Americans were involved in those programs? \ 
-how many foreigners? What ^ere the sourdfts of" 
funds for tH^ose activities? Wh.at if any portion 
of these activities were administered for you by 
another agency or by you for another agency? 

^ « - ' • 

2. Ejoes' your agency maintain computerized data' on 
>ur int^fernational exchange or training opera- 




*• ' b. Does your agency have plans to set up 

\ \such a sysl^em? , : . ;^ 

' * . . ^ * . • ■ ■ l'-^ 

3v Is there now any program coordination or exchange 
J of information on international training ,and 
exchanges between your agency bpadqu^tter s and 
* o^theDs? If soripleSse describe. 



Please attach a summary description 
. \of your system. 

If not ; 

^. Do you believe an agency system of that 
kind could Improve the efficiency or ^ ^ 
effectiveness of your ^ograms? In 
what way&?\ ' ^ . ' 
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VI 



/ 

r 



\ 

4. 



5. 



6. 



What if any program coordination and information- 
sharing among^ these programs is hov provided by 
U.S^ overseas missions? Is any identification 
and recruitment, initial counseling and orien- 
tation, and debriefing and followap of foreign 

participants in your exchange or training pro- 
gr^ams coordinated with or per formed -f or >you 
by eleitients of "tJ.S. Embassy country teams who " 

' are '(^pot employees of your agency?. 

Are there other steps — short of settipg up<a 
central information system like that in the. 
attached model^|||:hat interested agencies might 
take to imprbve present per f ormanoe^and ability 
to serve national objectives? Please specify. 

Should the Exchange Visitor Information System 
(EVIS) be expanded to include visitors enter- 
ing the United States on other than "J" visas ; 
and/or include information on Americans goinb 
abroad? * If so: V 

a.. - Please indicate the kind of visa 6r 
category of visitors that should hef 
' added. 



7. 



b. Pleai^suggest possible data collection 
methods . 

Please describe , what if -^ny systematic exposure 
your exchangees or trainees' have to the culture, 
values, and wa^r of life of the country (U.S. or' 
foreign,) they are visiting. ^ ' 

ather . " 

■. > > 

1. Please enter any additional rn format ion conmients , 
or sugges't i-ons you wish. 



Information ab^ut respondent 



Title 
Agency 
Address 
TelephDn<^ 
t ' 



r 



\ 



ERIC 
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MODEL CENTRAL U,.S, DATA BANK 
* AND REPORTING. SYSTEM FOR 
INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE AND TRAINING PROGRAMS 

I. INITIAL PARTICIPANTS , 



Governntent < ,^ 

i^CTlON * . 

Agendy for International Development 
Depattmen't of Agriculture 
Department of the, Air Fbrqe 
Department of the Army 
Department of Commer^ ' f 
Department of Defense ^ 
Department of Energy 

Department 'of Healthy Education^ and Welfare 

Department of Housing and Urban Development , 

Department of the I^nterior . ^ 

Department of Labor 

Department of the Navy , v 

Department of Stajt^e. ' ' 

Department of Transportation * . ' * 

Environmental Protection Agency 

Export-Import Bank of the United States 

National Aeronautics and Space Admin is trat>aoh- 

National Endowment for the Arts ^ 

National Endowment for the Humanities > 

National Science Foundation 

Smithsonian Institution 

United States Information Agency 

Veterans Administration . . 



B. Private sector 



Af r ican-Amer ican 
Amer 
Amer 



Amer 
Amer 
Amer 

American 



Institute " 
can Council of Learned Societies 
can 4||uncll of Young Political Leaders 
can cTouncil ori Educj^tion 
can Field Service' 

can Friers of the Middle , East/ Inc; 



V 



Friends Service Committee ^ - 
Ametican Management Associations International 
Asia Foundation . . , . • 

Carnegie Corporatictn of New York 
Council for International Exchaho^ of Scholars 
Council, dn Intgrnationai Educational -Bkchange 
Council on International . Progr^s 
Center for Cultural and Tfechnical Interc%c 

Ijptween, East anta* West 
Eisenhower. Exchange Fellowships/ Inc. ' \ 



range 
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Experimeiit in International Living 
jPordvFoundation , > 

Gertoan Mvshall Fund Vf the Uhi^ed States 
. Institute, of International Education^ 
Ihternatibnal Associcftion for the Exchange of 
Students for Te9hnical .Experience/United 
Statep, Inc. 

InternationalvResearch and Exchange Board , ^" 
Latin^ American Scholarship Program Of ^ ' 

AmfericaiSi Universities, . " ' 

Jlational^Assoc^iation for Foreign Student Affairs 
National Council for Community Servicjes 

to Intetpational Visitors (COSERV) 
Operafcion Crossroads Africa, Inc. ' ' ' 
Partners of the Americas ' . ^ 
' People- to-^Pe6pl>ei Program ' v^t 



^ > , Rockefeller Foundation; . 

' * sistej Cities ir^tnatlonal. ' 

Social Science -K(Mearch\ Council ^ ? 

^ " Woodrow W.ilson^ International/'Center .for 'Scholars 

Youth for Understanding * * 

II. INFORMATION lljPUTS ; * ♦ ^ 

A. Biographic information on foreign or American 
exchangee or trainee / % , A » 

Iw* Name ^ 

2. §ex ■ 

3 . . Age 



4. Date of birth 




5i Country of r'esiafe'rtce ^^^J •.z..-^.yr^. 

Educational l^el 

'7.' Position/occupation in hon^e C( 

8| ' Rank^^(De^artmehfe^of Defense sponsored, programs) 

B. Progr am- informatio n - * ' 

-'sr— i — ■ ^ , - * 

1. Program identification and abstract*" - / 

'2. whether the progra^ is a^. oti^g^rr^^i^^^ 
extension, or a transfer to anot'^r^v 
prbgraiii " , 
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3. Sponsor class — U.S. Government,, foreign 
government, or private organization , 



4. Program sponsor ident^f Ration . ^ 

• ' . -^v*^:. " / . . \ 

5. Duration of the prograijlVjin npnbhs; datev 
program participation ^b^g&n — date of airriVai 
of foreign national in, or departure of U.S. 
national 'fromr the United .States 

• J 

6. Category of visitor — student, jbrain.ee, 
t^ache%, professor, research specialist, v 
international vis i tot , professional 

' trainee 



?• Edaclktional field or non-study activity 
,^j^the^ visitor will be engaged in while in 
the tJnlbed states or ovei^seas 



8. Program country or state 



9. Export-Import — 3 codefe *to distinguish 

between U.S. nationals, undertaking a pro- 
gram\abrpadjt foreign nationals visiting 
th^ United States on an exchange program, 
and foreign nationals -participating in a • 
U.S, -funded or sponsored program in a 
thircJ country . ' , - - • 

10. Institution, school, oj: laboratory where 
^ program is pursued 

C. Financial information --the financial support 
provided^^o ''the exchangeef ' (sources and car^ 
:espondfi^ amounts). ^' ' ^ 



D • Whether or not the visitor is subject to^the 
, ' 2-yifiar home-country" residence requirement 

ill.. INFORMATION. OUTPUTS ^ / ' - - • 

/The information in the e4cchange records' thup col- 
lected could be, tabulated in numbers and percentages 
• in a variety of ways. The^following breakdowns by 
' no meahs exhaust the possibilities. 
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Tabulatidns by ; * . 

A. Sponsoriinq agency- ' , 

' , ' By program, by home occupation group 

, •2.' By program, by category of visitor 
o " 3. Sy cauntry, by a^ group 



4. By amount of firtancial support, by 
catTsgory of ^visitor*^ . 

5. ,rB^ individual, by, country % 

* B. Countcy or qeoc^raphit region ' . 

1,. By sponsor, by program - 
2. By home occupation group, by age gt:oup 
. '3. By education^ level ' V ' 

4. By military ranit* \ 

5. By amouBt of financial, support / by 
home occupation, grouj 



6. By individual, by program ' 

C. Home occupation group ' ; ' ^ \ , . 

,/ ^ . 

-\ • / ^ * . 

1. By geographic region,; by country 

2. By agency, by program / 

3. By individq^al 
. Age qrbup 

1% By foreign or U ^^S. nationality i by. 
E. . U,S.- State. ^ ' * ' ^ , - f 

- 1% By spbrisojf ^ ' ^ ' ' . . 

2. By . U.S. nationals - . 

3. Byiforeiyii n<atiOiiais , - ^ 

6iJ 



v.. 
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Individual by country^^ 
;G* Institution by countty 
H. FleJfd of training by country 
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SUMMARY OF COST ANALYSIS 

\ ' ■ ' ■ ■ t ■ ■ . ' ' 

\ Systenoi cost eetlmates are normally ^Ased on a 
(Metalled study of system requirements. In this casie, 
it walEt 'necessary; tQ^jB|^ estiniates without, the 

b<inefit of a/det&tl3!?6 j^|jy ^of requlrenientSy so these 
cost e£itlmates are w'^^^ 

Estimated costs can v^rffy .conalfjaerably depending'' 
bn unknown factors r such as whethlM>^|^ 
ware is to used in pr)3dCiq||^ng tjle^^ 6^^ reporta.and 
what specific hardware con flgurajtidn will be used "to 
develop and operate the system, 

•/ \ ' ■■ '.' « . , 

In making the cost .^s^iim^tes, certain assumptions 
-'wer^ us^d. The general assumption is tha^ Government 
- in-^house resources would be ayailable. If this wiere- 
not the case/and the prpject were done commercially, . 
the costs" could be 2-1/2 to 3 times higher • , The more 
im£roi:tant;.of the other assumj^tions' are listed below, 

1. ^ The application will be batch-processed on a 

P^'eral* Government-owned and operated IBM 360-65 
computer system. ^ ' H 

. - • ' • ^ , ; * 

2. All* computer programs will be written i^i ANS 
COBOL by experienced In-house personnel • ' ^ 

3. The> annual input\t^ransaction volume iPQ,(hrO 
records^/. The cost of ^i^feparjing the input wil^l 
be borne by the participatij^ agencle^j^^ 

4 ;'^ A11> output tab/latt^ons -will be pto^oted ,<>hce^ 
year ^ ' 

" ' • ■ ' ' ' ' ■ 

^'5, The processing will include (a) input convey 
^ and data' validation, (b) sorting, (c) maste" 
-V^''^ creation, and updating, (d) report file creati^ti^ 
.63 and\report prbductioui, and (e) develo^)ment , test- 
" ing/ fnd maintenance o£ all prpgrajns and systpih ^ 
files. \ , \ . ^ • 
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System estal»ll8hment. and 
operating costs f first "year 



-1. Developnjj^He system specifications 

and sotCwfl^ . 07,000 

2. Magnetic tapei#>*paper supplier, etc/ 1,000 

3. Computer ..prQteSsing 2,i)00 
^ 4r AnriH^l>,^o^r:4^^ costs\ ^ 25»000 

Total ^ 'vi' ;^, • ■ ^ $ 65,000 

'.■ y ,. : , , . ■ ; . . 
System aftnual' opecatloq fcosts 

li MainteQajjtfer^t^f-sSys $ 1,500 

2. I^^BB 9 cat^B , aiul paper supplies ^ 3,000 

" T. processing i ' " 



^3. computer processing i ' 7,500 

4. Personnel tSroe - \. 13,000 



Total . . ^ ' $ 25,000 
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:tbd listing of directories concerning 



♦ ^INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE AND DRAINING 



Federal Agencies % " ^ * 

Pepartment of Healtt)i, Education, and We!l|Eare, bffice. 
of Educatiorf 

American Students and Teachers Abroad; Sources of 

Information About Overseas Study, Teaching , Work 
" and Travel,' 1977 ' ^ 




Opportunities Abroad, for Teachers , 1977-197^ / 

Department of 'state. Bureau of Educational and Cultural 
Affairs ^ ' ; 

Directory of Contacts for International Educatipnal , 
Cultural and Scientific Exchgfige Programs ,' 1975 

Some Multilateral and Regional Oroftnizations 
. / Engaged in International Educational and Gulturjal 

* Activities ,- 196& [ ^ ~ 

^ Some U.S, Government Agencies Engaged in Inter na ^" 
tional Activi ties , 1963 ^ T" ' 

I.I. ■ - ' ^ y» * 

Private Agencies ' , ^ ' 

/Academy for. Educational Development , Inc rf- — World 
s Studtes Data Bank 

Area Studies on U.S. Caaipuses — A Directory , 1974 

International Education Contacts on U.S. Campuses — * 
A Dlrectpry , 1.974 * 

f^- ... . • - . . ■ 

African-American Institute 

* - » " •/ • 

„ African Colleges and Universities; A Digest of 
" ' Information, r970" ; ~" ^ ^ ' 



•If 

-is/ ' •■; 
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-w T " ■ . 
African Studies Assoc ration 

* Directory gf African and Afro-^Amer ican Stud-ies 
in the United StBtes /l976 " ^ ^ 

American Council on Educatipn 

, ■ - • • • ' ■ i - / ' - 

^ International Directory , for Educational Xiiaison y 
< 1973 F ' ^ . ^ ^ 

International Education; , A Compend jlum of 'Federal' 
Agency Programs by ^the International Edtrcatiion > 
, Project, 1977 ^ ^ . 

American Council of Voluntary Agencies for'Riireign 
Servicer Inc.,, Technical Assistance^ Information 
. Clearing House ^ - - , - , 

U,S,^on-Pro'f it Organizations In DevelQpment . ^ 

^ Assistance Abroad , ' 197"! ' Z ' 
, — ■ 

American Friends o^ the Middle East 

\ Teaching Opportunities, in the ^Middle Eaet and 
JJorth.Africa , 1975 

Study and Research in the Middle East -gnd North 
/ Africa , 1975 ^ ""^ T 

^ AssociatiotT of African Uriiversitifejs'' / 

. , Divrectory of African Universities , 1974 

> Center for a Vq||antary Society ' t ^ ' * .^^ ' 

>\ ^ Voluntary Transnatibpal CulturaT%xchahge*^ \, 

/"Organ jgations o'f ,the U,S,^-A Selectfe^ - - 
' 'V . List , 1974 - n ^ 




Counci^l on Interj^J^tbnal Educa^bnal Exchange 

The Whole- World Handbook: k Student Guide to Work 
'. Study and 'Travel Abroad , 1976-1977 j 

Counci-1 for International Exchange of Scholars . ^ 

Dir^'ctory Qf<-Visitinq^ Lecturers and Research " • 
■ Scholars 'iTi the' United States , 1977 '■ ' 
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Instl|»ute of International Education , ^ 

A Dlrectogj^ of Agencies In New York City -Providing 
, Community Seryicias for International Students and 
Sponsored Visitors , lft73 ^" 

Engineering Education In the United" States / Th Ird 
Edltrlon, 1973 I ^ ~ 

English Language and Orientation Programs In Ute 
united States , 197~ ^ • ; " 

Evaluatlnfc; Foreign Students' Credentials , 1975, 



Fields' of Study In U.S. Cbl#ges ^and, UnlvefsltieS f 

■ 1975 . ^ 4f ~T^' — rrr— ^— 

Graduate Stu^:y in ^ the Dnlted States , 1972 • 

Guide tp Foreign Medical SchoO/1 s , F6 u r th-jM i t ion , 
1972 , J . . 

Handbook 
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book on Ihternafeiohal Study for O^St Nlittehci^fti ■ ^ 
Vol. I: Study in -Europe , 1976 ; / , " 'iv 

Handbook on tn^ernationai Study for uis. Nj^oiials i \ 
Vol. II ! Study injthe American RepHbllcs Area T' * , 
1976 - . ' - , , , - 

^ • Handboo<c on U.S. —Study /for Foreign NatlonaiaT y * • % ' 

• ^ - Fifth Edition^ 1973 -jg^i^ ^ \^ ■ ; ^ 

study in U.S. Colleges and^ Universitieg: > A S:elected 
Bibliography / .1976 > \' -^^ ^ .r . \ 

.Rummer Study Abyoad , 1978 ' *^ y 

. Teactier,, Education In the Unit<^ States ,' 1971 . , * ° 
■ ■ .'.....',>" 

Teaching Abroad , 1976 I ■ - ' 

si; ? « ^ The' Community and Jun ior College tfn/feUdr' Drift ed^^^ 



^.sS^j; College - Sponsored Programs Aby^d:i / V • V' 

Ac^demig* Year / geventh gditl6nVv;I»7Tr : ; ^--^.^v-)* - 
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• .... 

International Assoi^iation of Universities " 

Hk International ^Handbook -of Universities ^ Sixth 

• Edition, 1974 ~ ^ 



International University Exchange Fund 

^ E^Ocational Opportunities in Africa ^ 1974 

National Association fbr Foreign Student Affairs 

The NAFSA DUectqfy 1977 ^ ^ 

ional Council tor Community Services to International' 
Visitors a 

I^atiorial Directory of Community Organizations 

Serving Shor t-Term'^^Inter national Visitors y (with - 
Appendix on Private National Progjlammlng Agen^ 
cies and Other Private and Government Agency 
Contacts) , J 97 7-1978 ^ . 

■r 

M^^idi^n House international, Interjiational Visitoiss 
Service, Cotuncil of Greater Washington Organizatiohs 

Organizations Serving International Visitors in the" 

National Capital Area , 1971 ' , \ - 

Ur^iversity of Iowa, Off i<S .of Intexhationc^l 'Education 
^rt:.,and Services \ ' ' ^ • ' 

tV/ Oversfeas Opgtortunities for Students , 197(5 * > 
, I Overseas Oppor tViifties for Faciti'ty ; 1 97 6 
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U.S. GOVERNMENT' JtfgERNATIONAL » 

EXCHANGE AND' TRAINtNG PROGRAMS v< ' ' 



k ' FUNPINGJ 

AGENCY: AQTION, Fiscal year 1976, $81.3 million 

• . # ' t' C 5,825 volunteers 

SUBAGENCY: . Peace^ofrps Fi^al year 1977, $80.0 million 



• V ' 



5,590 volunteers 

GEOGRAPHIC AREA: Latin America, 
' Africa, Near East 

" Asia, the Pacifcib- 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTION ' ^ 

The missioH^given" to ACTION International Programs by . 
the f>e ace Corps Act of 1961 is to * ' • 



* * promote world peace and friendship 
through a ^eace Corps , which i^b^ll make 



available'to -interested countries and ar^eas 
, jpen and women of the United States qualified 
for.^service abroad and willing to serve, uhSer\ 
conditions of har^3ship if necessary, to help 
^the peoples of su.ch countries and area^ in^ 
meeting their ne^s for trained manpowl^jr, arid 
tp help promote ^a better understanding of the 
Americaa people on the. part of the peoples 
served and a 'better understanding of othter^ 
peoples on the part of th^ American- people." 

^ ■ . . ■ V ■ 

ACTION reports that since 1961, the Pecfce Corps has 
trained ov^r 65,000 Americans ft|^ voluTttary servic^ abroad^ 
The Peace Carps trains individuals in education, healthy and 
nutrition, agticultural development, urban development, 
public worjks project^, and conservation. The host countjry > 
request's \^lunteers from the Peace Corps to perform spec;ifi%S 
duties in locally planned Bjro^r&ms. ^ / -i*^ : " 

Peace' Corps vdlunteers are provided presetvice or ienta- 
tion in' the United>^tates and training abroSad in language, 
techaical s'fi:ills,.and cultural orientation. ' ^ - — , 



A||BMDIX III * APPENDIX-III 

• . FUNDING:,^ * ' 

AGENCY: ^^ID Fiscal year 1976> $28 ' niijj.1 ion : : 

V ' 6k835 par ticipaht&; 

Fiscal year 1977^ $41 • 8 Tnill ion ^ 1/.^ 

' ' . / * 6f822 participants 

GEOGRAPHIC AREA; L&tin America,. ■ 

Af r ica , Asia , * 
^ Near Bast, Europe/ 

Canada \ 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTION ^ ' * V • 

• .' ♦ 

aid; ari agency of the Department of State, administers 
a Participarrt TriTining Program to' prosujde technicals educa- 
tion, ^personnel development , ^i^<3 guidance to developing 
countries. According to tY\fi Fc^Qign Assistance ftct of 1961, 
the purpose of ' the program 'is to ' . * 

^ "* * * assi,s't|-the people of less developed 
' countries in their efforts to acquire the 

•knowledge and resoutces essential for devel- 
opmeri't and to build the >«onomic , political, 
and social institutions which will meet their 
aspirations for a fetter life, vith freedom, 
and in peacg." " 

Most AID partici^nts are trained in the United, ^ates 
in^ ^education , public health, agr ic^ul ture / nutrition,' business 
local goVj,eT*nment , community wdeve^lopment, transportation, 
housing , arid engineering. These programs , designed to me^t 
the country's specif ic \development requirements, involve 
academic tnaining as well as spec ial i^ed observation aftd 
on-the-job \training. Prior to cQming to the U.S., p^rticix 
pants atj^Bd orientation sessiortjBjfc missions in their 



I 



home country. AIDpreports that ^!rice^ 1941, approximately 
11B7,000 foreign nationals have, received training uncjer the ' V 
^f^eign assistance program,^ either inv.the Urtited States or^ 
otnW; countries. ^ \ * ' # 

/ - In March 1978 there ^le^e Resource, Services Supporting 
Agreen^^s with 17 Federal" (fepattmfents and agencies whic^ 
were u^Uized for training. Sonie 2^0 ; colleges ^nd universi- 
ties and many pr iv^te businesses, indug^tries, and other 
institutaQt^^- provide training for p^ar ticipants I 

1^/AID says mQst of this increase ; is explained by a change in 
the way it deterntities sti^l^53ip " ' ^ 
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put iris fiscal yea 



ai 1-9^7 .the: 
xim -Asiar 2;' 



.there were 1,6»0 participants 
froA Africa, 4, 671 frxik Asia, 2;138 from Latin ^^meri^a., 
1,28^ from the Near East, an^ 71 participants from o^thetf 
.recrionsv including*. third cpuhtry training, 

■ { .mm'< ■'. 1 




PAR TICIPANT TRAINING PROGRAM 
FISCAL Y£AR 1976 ' 



^1 



participants in Training-^Noncdntract Programs ^ 



Participating 
Agency 



Academic Non-academic 



K 



AID - Office of Inter- 
national J^raining ^ 

gepartment of Agriculture 
epartment of Commerce: 
Bureau of the Census 
National Oceanic and 
Atmospheric Adminis- 
tration 
Department of Labor 
Department o^f the Treasury: 
-^ureau of CQStoms > 
Department of Justice: 
Drug Enforcement 
Administration 
Other agjgncies 

(Less Uhan 30 trainee) 



^ Total 



v-* Participants In 



Total 


training 


training 


1,884 
1,018 


.1,137 
.643 


747' 
375 \ 


40 


2 




37 
91 


23 
1 


14 f 

90 y 


114 




ll4[. 


155 




155 1 


153 


21 


132 / 


3,492 


Ii827 


1,665 > 


lining- 


-Contract 


Programs 



African-American Institute. 


^ 508 


508 




Development Associates Inc. 


231.. 


. .30 


201 


Front Royal Institute 


294^ 




294 


IntecrAmer ican Dialogue * , 








Center 

Johns ibpl^inSf tin iverrsity 


127 




127 


57 


1 ' 


56 


Latin American Scholarship 








program of American 








Universities, Inc. 


■ "'588 - 


588 




University of Wisconsin 
Waahijigton University" 


•10.9 


.108 ' 


1 


55 




55 


Other agencies 








-'(Less .than 50 trainees) 


555 


327 


228 

■ \ 


Tot|r\^ 


2,524 


1,562 


962 


4 ^ » •■ 

Total participants > 


6,016 


3,389 ^ 


,2,627 


Other participants trained' 








in third countries 


819 
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To^al all partly iparfts- 
and costs ^ . • 

% > 



V. 6,835 



80 



Total 
cost of 
>rogram 




2,458 



$5,458 



. 22,542 
$ 22,542 

j t^B,000 



/ 



APi>ENDI»JEIt 



. ^ > AID'S PARtlCI^PATINjg TRAINING PROGRAM * . 

• FISCAL" YEAR . 1977 ./ f 

Par tlcljfcdntg in Tra iifirfr-'-Noncohtracl^ Proqraroa v 



, o 



. i^artlc^^atincr a^ncy 



\1Dj 

' Oftice ol Internationa"! 
Tra ining 
Department of - Agr iculture^ 
Department of Commerce: 

Bureau of the Census 
Department of Labor 
Department of Transportation; 
Federal Aviation Adminis- 
tration 



^ Total t'ra i^^ng 



Acadeihic i Non-academic 



ad 

tr^ihipq 



Department of Tre'asury: 

Bureau of Customs 
Depajrtment of Justice: 
^ ; Drug Enforcement Administrat.ion { 
Other agenc ies 

(Less than 30 trainees) 



1,899 % 
843 ^ 


890 
530 


1,009 
313 


58. . 
144 


' 9 

1^ 


49 

143 












92^ 


li?^*^". 


31 


187 



, Totals • 
. ^ costgdf 
" program . 

(000 omitte^di) 



J$2,500 



'2r336 



Total 



3,374 




Particip'ants in Training — Contract Programs 



African-Aner ican Institute 
Development Assocates, Inc. " 
foundation Cooperative Housing 

Services, Inc. 
fcont Royal Institute 
John Hopkins' University 
Latin Amierican Scholarship Program 

of Amer ican' Universities Inc. 
Meharry Medical College 
University of Wisconsin 
Rashington University ^ 
Other agencies 

(Less than 50 trainees) 

Tot^il ^ 

ftTotal participants 

Other participants trained in 
thicd ^ountries 

ATotal all participants and 
'9 costs 



670 
' 226 


668 


2 

226 






61 
312 


61 . ; 


312* 
126 


i 




43 1' 

. 55 . 


431 

8 


47 






62 










498 




166 






2,^26 


1,58^ 


941 


$37,000 




5,900 


3,046 n 








922 










.6,822 






$41y836 




# 
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AGEliCY: DOD * ^ 
SUBAGENCY: ' Depatbftient of 



• FUNDING,: IMETP —J 
•Fiscal year 1976, ;$23 million 



PfljP^^tment'^of Fiscal year .i'977,v. $2?> 1 in4'i- > . ^ . " 

Force \ \ . . \ '$> 012 partici- 

f • .>'.: -V ' - " " • pants 

pepar tmerrt 'Of ^ ^ . 

the Navy 



. PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 



FMS 

Fiscal year 1976, $404.6 mil- . 

lion^ 

^ ^v-V 18^033 parti'ci- 
pants 

Fisca^l yfar 1977, $435.0 mil- * 
' ■ ' . ^ lion ^ 

13,476 partici- 
pants 
East Asia and 
Pacific , 
Near East and 
South Asia, 
Europe, Africa,' 
American Re- 
publics 
^\ ■ ^ 



GEOGRAPHIC AREA: 



DOD provides defense articles, training , and other defence 
services to foreign governments by sale — Foreign .Military Salfes 
program; and grant-aid — International Wilitapry Educati 
Training Program. } 



'and 




• International Military Education 
and yraining Program (IMETP) ^ - ' 

Under IMETP, personnel, o 5 foreign governments piay 
receive military training and^^^ a grant basis, as 

stated in the Foreign Assistance Act ))f 1961^ through 

attendance at m\lit^|/ educational and 
^ . training facilities .in the Uni.^ra States (other 

than Service academics) and abroad; (2)' attendance ^ 
in spec ial*» cQUr ses of instruction at schpols aind 
and institutions of learning or research in the 
united States and abroad r^and (3) pbservation aAd 
orientation visits to mil 1 tar y^ f ac il it ies and re*- ^ 
lated activities in the United States and abroad 

The^ objectJbives of this Crainitig program, as state'd in 
y^he jautjh^or izing leg islatioh, are: ■ . 



. * * U)< tQ,^ncourade gffeptivV and my^Su^lly • - 
/ > '"t*;' - ^ .b'erieMc'iaJL/ relations a-nd increased-- 
V . understanding' between" the" ''United t - ' ^ 

States and foreign countries an ^ ^ 
furtherance of the gbalshpf inter- \ °» 
national peace arid secur ity; and' ^ % ' 

- ^" : . " - ' * ■ . n . 

" (2) ro improve J:he-ability of participating. -- ^^ 

, , foreign coiintries to utilize* their 

^ resources^ including defense articles 

and defense Services obtained by them % \ 

. _ ♦ from the United Sta tes with^ maximum ■ ■ 

V effectiveness, th^reBy cohtributing bo 

^ greater self-reliance by such countries. " 

Foreign Militjfry-Sa-lfes Training 

The Afifts Export Contrctl Act authorizes the sale o 
defense articles, sefvices, and training to eligible fpreign ' 
countries thr6ugh*loans and repayhient guarantees on a 
reimbursable basis. -Ijl^l itary^ education and training under 
PMSt are of the same Jtype as that provided hy IJIETP. , \ 

■ * . • • ^ • ' 

^T^^,^*^^^^^^'^^ is provided to " friendly' counbi?^ies^ having 
- sufficielit wealth to maintain and supply the,ir own military . 
forces at adequate- str.ength, or • to^' assume progressively 
larger sharesi tSf the ccysts thereof . Y * * 

U.S. military installations providing such training^ 
include the U.S. Army <!;6mmand and General 'Staff College, 
• Ft. Leavenworth, Ka|yas; Army Engineer School, Ft. Belvoir, 
Virginia; Army Quarlferma'ster School, Ft. Lee, Virginia; ^Air 
Command, and Staf f Collie, Maxwell Air Force ^Bif^se , Alabama; , 
Naval War College, iJewport, Rhod a Inland; and other service ^ 
schools. Title 10 of the O.S. Code authoi;i3iei^^adet training 
at U.S. Military Academies for .a limited numb!^ of foreign. \ 
nationals. Dui;.ing fiscal year 197^, 54 foreign nationals wete 
attending O.S; Milit?ary Academies.. ' < 



In addition to t^raining provided to foreign nationalsy 
at U.S. servicaMchools , each service hag a personnel^ \- 
exchange progrm with military services of other; nations 
These programs are small and operate on a one-for-one 
exch.ange badi^ among individuals usually of equal r-ank. 
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AGENCY: ^ HfiW 'V V. FUND«N<?: - 

\' .Fiscal year 19>76r^^^4 ;iBFmill ion r 

• • ' ' *. . ' 1/188 participants*- 

SOBAGENCYi Office of Education.. Fiscal year 1977, §5.0 million 

^ .4 IV 181 participants- 

- • • . ■ ■ •• . ■ ' ' . ^» 1' • 



GEOGR^P|IIC AREA: 



Africa, * 

Latin Ame'riiCar 

East Asiai* 

Southeas^t 

- Asia, 
. South ASiar 

East Europe/ 
'[ So V 1 e tvvUh i on 
' Middl^iEast ^ 



PROGRAM DESCTftPTI 

^ ' ' • ■ , ■ . y ' ' '"^ ^ ^ 

The Division of International Education of- the Of fiqe *" 

'6f Education "^administerfe^ ^nd j^^ns training, institutlonil. * 
'development r research programs and Services, and - etftn;ic^ 
--heritage studies in the field of int'^rnatianal eQuca^tion. 
The general purpose of the Office ofVEducation programs in. . 
interhatioiialWtud^^ both; in th'e Uni^^ States .and abroad 
is to fsH^engtnen American edueatid^yi. foreign languages ^ , 
area studieSr ayid wor4d affairs." ^^mtF i \ / 

- * \ " ■ « ■ / " 

During fi^c"^ y^r 1977, the 6ffice of EjJMJication ^ - 
conducted the folKcWing program^ overseas: Doctoral ■ 
Dissertation Research Abro^d-^141 participants ;; ^relgn 
Curriculum— 17 participantsi^/Group Proj^ct^ Abr*o^ — 909 
participants; and Faculty Research Al:?road--58 participants. 
Other , programs included advanced language training ancl 
seminars abroad. 

/ 4: . .\ . V • ■ . 

In addition r the Office of Education administers the * 
Teacher Exchange 'and thp International Educational- Develop- 
ment Programs with • furid^ transferred to it by ClJr as aut^hpr-, 
ized in the Mutual Educational and Qultural. Exchange Act of - 
•1961r as amelhded. There wer.e 459 participants (American anl^ 
foreign) in thes^ programs during* fiscal year. 1977 at a /cast 
of $340r77&. , - V " . , , . : 



arid 



The Exchange of teachers may involve 
one-wc^y placement "of Am*erican elemJa^t 



rect* interchanges 
.and" secondary 



school teachers abroad and -foreign teaftjpi%1!^s in S^^^ 



such as school 
subject. I 



for . school * grade"* 



rader 




j0Ct for 
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The research projects abr^lad provide -opportunities far 
advanced graduate students and If acuity to engage in full-time 
dissertation research and faculty research ranging from 3 to 
12 months in modern foreign language and area studies and world 
affairs. The group projects abtload provide grants to U.S. 
educational institutions or nonplrofit educational organiza- 
tions.. There are other programs! conducted in the areas of 
comparative studies and cooperative research abroad. 

In addition to the research (programs Abroad, the Office 
of Education provides facilitative services to international 
visitors. During fiscal year 1977, it extended such services 
to 1,155 focei.gn visitors. 

i ' ' . . 

- HEIR'S Office of Education 

Fulbright-Hayis Program * 
Fiscal year 1976 _ 



' Program 

Teacher Exchange 
Program a/ 

In ter nat ional 
Educat ional 
Developmen t 
Program a/ 

Total programs 
reimbursed by 
CU a/ 

Fulbr igh t-Hays 
programs abroad: 

Faculty Research 
Abroad 

Doctoral Disser- 
tation Abroad 

Group Projects 
Abroad 

Fore ign : 

Cur r icul um 
Consul tant 

P.L. 480 Summer 
Seminars Abroad 

Total Fulbr ight-Hays 
programs 
abroad b/ 



Costs 



$ 248,821 



119,181 . 

I^F ■* 



$ 368 ,002 

$ 4 4 2,842 
1,383,835 
2, 344,187 

442,842 
176 ,832 

$4,790,538 



Partircipants 

! 

21 2 Amer ican 
134 foreign 



121 foreign 
467 

46 American 

14 3 Amer ican 

924 'Amer ican 

16 foreign 

59 Amer ican 

1 ,188 



Costs 



$ 235,066 



105,710 



3-4 0^776 



Fiscal year 4977 



$ 605,516 
1 ,421,724 
2,607,252 

232,875 
179,410 



Part ic ipants - 

217 American 
124* foreign 



I 13 foreign 
4 59^ 

/ 

58 Ami^rican 
141 Ame«rican 
909 American 

17 foreign 
56 American 



$5,046,777 1,181 



Programs administered by the Office of Education with funds f'ransferred from 
the Department of State. (See footnote b, p. 7.) 

b/According to HEW, costs include Office of Education Special Foreign Currerrcy 
funds, which are administered, ^s appropriate, on an integrated basis with the 
Office's Fulbr ight-Hays funds. 
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agency'* hew .. Fiscal year 1976, $12.2 million/ 

AGENCY. at.Y, . . =1 jf . participants 

• L^iscal year. 1977, $13-.8 million^ 

SUBAGENCY: Publisq* Health ^ 1,109. participants 

Service i • ' 

0 National Institutes , 

of Health. . : 

I • . ■ _ .■■ 

\ PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 

\ The Fogarty International Center, established by the 

^ Congress in 1968 is .the central cootdiriating point for the- 
' National Institutes of Health (NIH); internatioTial activities. 
1 The Center reports that .its progiiams encoutage and , provide 
• 1 opportunities for, study and «iiscussion- of research and 
i public health within the international biomedical community. 
'The Center's activities include an Advanced Study Program 
1 whereby U.S. and foreign scientists come together to increase 
'their knowledge ' arid understanding of^ international biomedical 
•i research and , related" activities, and the Internatipnal 
! Exchange fto^ram Whereby U.S.^and foreign scientists partic- 
i ipate in joint; research projects. 

^ The following international,, excfhange programs are 

i coordinated by the Fogarty In^rnational Cent«r: , 

,1 . 'i. intfernational Research Fellowship Program . 

[ * Under this program, international research 

fellowships are awarded to eligible , foreign ^ . , 

/ • sci'ejntists at the post^doctoral leyel to 

I : ' enable them to come to thfev United SStates • 

1 to pursue biomedical r^'seaifcb projects at 

/ J U.S. institution^ AWScds a^e for^periods 

' of 6 to 12 months. During- fiscal year 1977, , 
; 141 foreign nationals received awards by the 

! Fogarty 'Xehter. ' ' .. , -1 ^ 

/ , ■ i>^\ 

1 2. fipnio r International Fellow ship Program.. 

f . This program^ was established, in iy75 to give 

U.S. schools of medicine,' osteopathy, dentistry, ^ 
and public health the opportunity to nominate 
> faculty members at midcareer to go abroad to 



st^y* These fellowships are made for periods 
of 3 to 12 months for research and study iri 
the health sciences at foreign host institutions. 
Daring fiscal year 1977 there were 59 Senior 
Fellows abroad. , \ 
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^isitin^ Program , the -purpose of this prdgrim is 
SsO "invite distinguished, and talented scientiists 
(ax) all levels of their career to Nlll for.^an , 
:erchange' of^ sc^erftif ic inforinatloh ancr train- 



iilg. 



There are thiT^e program categories in vhicb 

?h i'ndividual i<iay. invited to part;i^cipate: 
hp Visiting Associates --and the Scientists pro- 
grams for th^ perforin^nceii^bf services directly^ . 
fqr NIH and the- Visiting Fellows program whose 
awards suppjort post-doqtoral research training. 
NIH. tepDrt;S jtlrat awards are made to individuals 
witti a doctoral (^egree in a hiealth science f^^ld 
;whose po^t-doctoral experienctfe does not exc^^d 
' ■;3: years./ ./ - V , ■ . ' 

4. Fo cyarty Scholar g-rin-Resldence . This program allows 
^ qualified American and foreign scholars, to partic- 
ipate/^ in individual study r-grpup interaction, 
* and research p^ fiscal year 1977, 

/ the^e were l6 scljolar^ representing a yatiety 
of /medical speclalt^;i^. 
■■ 

The Foga^:^ Center also coordinates the" 
llowing ip^rnatiprfel progxaips: International 
ducat ioj^^'^og.r^m, a Specialist Health^ Exchange* 
^Progt^jil^ith the Soviet Union anS^Rpmaplay a Gu^st 
\^oi)$^ \Progr^m, and an International VisitoiP Cen- 
t^ which is respdnsilple for scheduling meetings 
for foreign^ scientists and health administrators 
and coordinating tHe$e appointments with their ' 
visits to other irese^rchf centers . ; ^ / 

^ :r/ ■ ■ ^ • ^ . , ■ 

HEW-s i^ublic /Health^5etVJce/NIH . ^ 
I nterngitiona^ Exchange Pro-ams 

- ~, ' ' ~* ~' c 

/'J\ fiscal year 1976 X . . Fiscal year 1977 ^ 

''Cjg[at's^ " Pbrticiyants \ Costs Participants ^ 




Senior^ International 
"Resjearch Feillowship 

Visiting Erograro 

Interna^tional Research 
Fellowship? 

U.S. Fellows Abroad 

t^ogarty Scholars-irt- 
Residence 

Total programs/ 



( OOOyd'mltted) 

' $'-^fi7 



8,670 

1/^05^ 
' 1,050 ' 

16^ 
$12,208 



1 



42 

/73i 

137 
75 

11 



(OOO; onittted) 

) . ' 

$ i,060 
9,655 

1,970 
823 

270 



$ 13,778 ^ 



59 
795 

141/ 
98 
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AGl^NCY: HEW / 



SOBAGENCY: Office of Human Development Services 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTION . 

The Office of Human Developiftfent Services' inti^rnational' 
programs i'nclude training services iot foreign nationals, ■ 
irvternational research projects, and exchanges of .experts 
ih^ social rehabilitative services. Subject areas i.nclude: 
vocational rehabilitation, maternal arid child health, income 
maintenance, public welfare, policy and planjiing, social . 
servicfes to children and youth, organization of community 
serviced, and problems of such special groups as the -aging. 

The Office conducts such programs and prov^es servicp^ / 
.for visiting international scholars, scientists, administra- 
tors, or Practitioners referred by the UnitedV Nations, ^AID, ^ 
o? the Department of State. In addition, the Office^dministers 
bilateral exchanges of experts between itiel^ and countries , 
cooperating in research and demonstration projects, includincT 
Egypt, Guinea, Israe.I, India, Morocco, P^istan, Poland, 
^.Tunisia, and Yugoslavia. • • 

During fiscal year 1976, 275 foreign natibnals, PKi- 
marily sponsored by AID and the United ^atjons . received - 
jiervices from the Office. ' • 
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AGENCY: HEW 

SUBAGENCY: Social Security Administration 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 

^ The International Staff of the Social Secur ity^Admin- 
Istration arranges training programs for foreign visitors 
covering aspects of organization and management of social 
insurance administration. These programs are conducted 
under agreements between the Social Security Administration 
and the sponsoring agencies^ primarily the State Department/ 
AID^ international organizations^ private foundations^ and 
the visitors' governments. 

\ " Social /Security ' s international programs include 
observation-f consultationr and technical training in the 
administrative and functional components of a social security 




area of particular Interest to the visitor. *A program may 
consist; of conf er^riceSf seminars^ and study programs^ depend- 
ing, on the visitors' needs and may r^nge anywhere from 2 
weeks to 6 months.^ 

Visitors to the Social Security Administration include 
top level government and business ^exfecUtives ^ middle-manage^" 
ment officials^ technicians/ foreign scholars/ students^ 
researchers^ and labor officials. Socjial Security reports 
that since the formal inauguration of its international 
progr^ in 1962^ ^Imost 8^000 visitors from 425 ..countries 
have participated in trairving programs^^rganized by the 
Intexnational Staff. ^ , ^ ^/ 

Through reimbursement* -arr^iw^efits wlTth AIDlaod iiriter-' 
national d^onor agencies^ tecnni<»l experts^ Tromr fecial' 
Security serve on short-term advisory assignments to develoP"" 
ing countries in an effort to assist missions abroad under 
bilateral and multilateral technical asai^stance programs 

During, fiscal year 1977 ^ Social Security^lhost^d 369 ^ ^ 
visitors from 55 countries in the following areas:* 

Area . « Visitor^ 

Eur'opsb 230 *^ 

' Far East^ iAsia/ and 

So6th^ Pacific 52 
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Area ' Visitors 

llorth America .5 

J Latin America » 29 * 

*^ Africa 26 

Middle East . 27 
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AGENCY: - Department of State FUNtiING: 

Fiscal year 1976; $55.3, * 
. million 

r ' / ' . ' ' 5,202^ 

» d participants 

Fiscal year 1977, $59.0 p\illion 

SUBAGEiNCY: CU 5,087 . 

participants 



^ ^ GEOGRAPHIC ^REIa: Worldwide 

" PROGRAM DESCRIPTION - • , , ^ 

Before it was absorbed into ICa/ CU conducted the of- 
ficial exchange program of the Urtiied Statest as authien^ized 
by the Mutual Educational and Cufltufc>l Exchange Act of 1961, 
as amended. CU, staffed by 2^ in(^ij«duals in fiscal year 
1977^.provided administrative .suppo*^^*^ and 
conducted its programs with apjproxiMtjBj^^ 
atound the world./ There were^-six re^t^P^^l^^f f ices within 
CU, covering Aftica, Eastern Q]pk,:Tj^she in Europe , East 
Asia and tha Pacific, American p^f^hM an^ Near East and 
^oiit|i,Asia.^ ' \' 

^ : Throu^i the exchange of il^^ foreign scholars, pro- 

i ^^l^sors,^ teachers, stddentsr'^^d international visitors, 
CU^sought to promote mutjS^l understanding. During fiscal 

1977 i 1,916. fo^^igh- national^ ''par ticipated in academic 
' pS:>grams sponsored, by CU apd l,S03ln ii^iternational visitor 
4* jw&g^^nis. * CU alsx>^ supported p/ivate efforts bo assist foreign 
students who wef^ withouf:/'U .S. >^overnm6nt 'grants or other 
\9p0ns0rship. I , / 

The intiernation^l visitior Aogram provided opportunities 
) for foreign leaders arid potential leaders to visit the United 

States to obse/ve* American institutions and culture and tp 
>Dr^ote theii<» professional and vocational interests. A program 

rl^g^d from^<rdays to 120 days, either for observation and 
»^carisultatf^JLtfith professional colleagues, specialized pro- 
^grams of spedialized t^raining or practical work experience in 
Aselected institutions or organizations, or educational 
travel; , ' V 

•?>^ ^ CU also provided grants to Amerdcajis, under the American 
. Spec 1^1 i*st program, for periods of 1 to 3 months to visit 
other" countries for the purpose of ^ 

V — * * undertaking specific assignments at the ^ ^ 
request of foreign groups and institutions for 
advisors or consultants pn .their organlization, ^ 
programs or techniques in specif i'C subjec^ fields.. 

. ^ • » , •. 
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— •'Public lecturifig and/or conducting workshops, 
seminars or clinics in situations that are 
primarily non-academic." Awaifds for this pro- 
gram are on an invitational basis. 

To develop its programs , CU received cooperation and 
counsel from appointed boatds, and a<jvisory and binational 
commisjsions. Itr maintained contact with AID, USIA, HEW,« and 
other U.S. Government agencies. Approximately 250 priv?ite 
agencies received partial support from CU. During fiscal 
year 1977 CU expended $26.6 million for activities admin- 
istered by private contracting agencies under grant agree- 
ments. 

C(J Exchange Program Appifopr iations 
World Summary 



Fiscal year 1976 



Fiscal year 1977 



Africa 

American Republic 
, Western Europe 
Eastern Europe 
East Asia dnd the Pacific 
Near East and Sotith Asia 
Cooperation with private 
institutions worldwide 

Total by area - 

Youth Exchange Program^ 
Special programs for 
non-grant situdents 

Total exchaifie of 
pS^son^ programs 

Aid to Amer icanrsponsored 

schools abroad 
Cultural presentations 
United Nations Educa- 

tionalf Scientific 
*^ and Cultural Organ- 

ication support 

activities 
Program services costsi^ 
Domestic 
Overseas 
Administrative expense 

limitation 
Unobligated balance 

lapsing 

Total program appro- 
pr iations 



Amount 

5,350,820 
5,666,266 
6,364,954 
4,2^5,199 
7,727,313 
5,665,714 

1,147,775 



655,926 

5, 205,S|49 
4,609,136 

3,513,133 

32,936 

$55,325,000 



Number 

of 
grants 

725 
804 
1,649 
605 
741 
476 



36,366,063 5,202 
707,000 ^ 
1,212,966 

36,306,029 



1,799,667 
1,200,000 



Amount 
1 — 

6,346,000 
6, 554,000 
6,646,000 
5,064,000 
6, 223,0€0 . 
6,433,000 

1,060,000 

'40,546,000 

707,000 

1,350,000 



4^^5,t00 



1,715,000 
1,000,000 



705,000 

5,556,000 
4,934,000 

2,504,000 



$59/019,000 



Number 

of 
grants 

j 718 
1^769 
595 
i 763 

;467 



5^067 
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CU Exchange Participants bv Grant Category 

Fiscal -yeare 



Academic programs 

Students: 
Foreign 
U.S. 

Teachers*: , 
Foreign 
U.S. 

Professors,, research schcflars: • 
Foreign* 
U.S. 

International visitors programs 

International visitors: 
« Observ-ation .and consultation 

. Specialized programs: 

Foreign . ' - - 

U.S. / A . 

Educat'ional travel: 

Foreign - > _. 

U.S. \ 

Total participants 



1976 



1,303 
435 



167 
113 



485 

"597 



1,507 



172 
221 



186 
16 

5,202 



1,274 
371 



I4t) 
103 



502 
602 



1,513 

;lii 

292 



179 



5,087 



■105 . 



93 
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AGENCY: National Sciente 
Foundation (NSF) 



FUNDING: 
Fiscal .year 1976> $2 million 

228 American 

participants 
239 Foreign^ 

part ic ipants 
$2 million • 
233 American 

participants 
2 i6 Foreign 
participants 



Fiscal year 1977^ 



GEOGRAPHIC AREA: 



Australia, 
Republic of 

China, 
India, Romania , 
, Hungary, 
Czechoslovak ia, 
Bulgar ia# 
Soviet Union/ 
France, Israel, 
Italy, Japan, 
Latin, America, 
New Zealand 



PRQI^RAM DESCRIPTION . ' ' 

* • «i 

The National Science Foundation Act of 1950, as. amended, 
permits NSF to support basic research projects and .applied 
research at academic anj3 other nonprofit institutions. N^F 
is authorized by law to ' > 

* * foster t^e interchange of scientific informar y 
tion among scientists in the Uhited States and for- • 
e ign coyritr ies ; * * * to initiate and support specific 
scientific activities in connection with matters re- 
lating to international cooperation, hational security 
*' * * [and the effects of scientific applications upon 
society] by making contracts or other arrangements 
* * * for the conduct of such activities * * 

NSF reports that^support for its projects is based on 
"the scientific: merit of the proposed project and the like- 
lihood that the event will lead to fruitful international 
collaboration." NSF international programs are designed )to 
promote collaboration and exchange of information among 
scientists, engineers,, scholars, and institutions of re- 
search and higher learning of the United States and coop- 
erating cqjuntries. The projects include scientific seminars 
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and workshops, scientific visits, joint research projects, , 
;and similar exchanges of information. 

NSF programs include: cooperative science programs in 
Latin America; United States-France exchange of. scientists; 
United States-India exchange of scientists; and cooperative 
science programs with Romania^ Hungary, Poland, Yugoslavia^ 
Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, and the Sbviet Union. 

In fiscal year 1977, NSF directly supported 469 partic- 
i'pants ih international programs at a cost of ^2 million, 
excluding excess of foreign currency funds. The, Department 
of State, Ford Foundation, National Academy of Sciences, and 
a few U.S. universities participated in these programs. 
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AGENCY: Department of Agriculture (USDA) 




and conducts technical courses for foreign nationals in"^ 
the United States or overseas. These programs are primarily 
conducted for and at the e)cpense of AID, the United Nations, 
and ""the Food and Agriculture Organization, as well as foreign 
, governments. Other bureaus of USDA also provide services 
to international visitors. 

The international training prograjns are both academic ^ 
and nonacademic and include degree programs, practical 
professional and skill development programs, specialized short 
courses in the United States or overseas, on-the-job train- 
. ing, and personnel planning. The technical courses for 
international trainees are designed to meet the specific 
needs of the developing country in such areas as agricul- 
tural development planning, production practices, price 
and supply stabilization, marketing, agricultural managfe- 

jitent, cooperative development, agricultural statistics, 

^and agricultural credit. ^ 

USDA reports that in the past 3 decades training pro- 
grams have been arranged for more than 55,000 agricultural 
scientists, administrators, teachers, <and technicians. '^'J 
During the first nine months of fiscal year' 1977, the Inter^ ' 
' ^national Training Office programed and provided administra-^ 
tive support to the following participants: 



Sponsor 



Numbeg 



^ AID 840 

\ United Nations ^25 

CU/Department of State 95 

Foreign financed ^ 62 

Other , ' * . 21 



i" • ■ * ■ * 

No USDA fuhdid were spent for international training pro- 
grams. 
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AGENCY: 



Department of Commerce 



SUBAGENCY: 



Bureau of the Census 



PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 

During fiscal year 1976 the Census Bureau provided 
tr*4n|jrig to 215 foreign nationals and arranged programs for 
llSIn^erllational visitors. These individuals were sponsored 
by AID, United Nations, Food and Agriculture Organization, 
and other United Nations specialized organizations; the 
World B^nk; the Organization of American States; the Ford 
Foundation; other private organizations; or the participants' 
own governments. 

The Bureau of the Census conducts training programs fo^ 
foreign nationals at the International Statistical Training 
Program Center in five major areas: population statistics 
\^ind demographic analysis, sampling and survey methods, agri-- 
cultural surveys and census (based on Joint Food and Agri- 
cuXture/U.S. agr icultural statistics training program), 
economic surveys and censuses, and computer data systems. 
These programs are designed to provide training for persons 
with responsibility for statistical operations and for those 
engaged in research and analysis. A program may range from 
4 months to 1 year . 

The programs are conducted through classroom and labora- 
tory sessions, seminars, workshops, field trials, and group 
projects. Before they begin the technical training programSr 
1 week of general orientation is provided to participants 
in the United States at the Washington International Center 
and at the Bureau of the Census. 
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AGENCY: Department of ^Commerce 

SUBAGENCY: Bureau of Economic Analysis 
PROGRAM DESC R IPTION 

The Bureau of Economic Analysis is responsible primarily 
for the general economic analysis done in the Department of 
Commerce. The Bureau also conducts an 11-month training 
program in cooperation with aid to develop national economic 
accounts which- are designed for evaluating, planning, and 
promoting economic growth and social improvement in developing 
countries. 

The training program consists of a series of units 
devoted to the various forms of national economic accounting 
and is conducted through seminars, classroom presentations, 
demonstrations of technical methods, laboratory worlc, and 
observation. 

The trainees are primarily sponsored by AID, the United 
Nations Development Program, specialized agencies of the 
United Nations, the Organization of American States, the 
Asia Foundation, the Ford Foundation, and the par tficipants " 
own governments. During fiscal year 1,976, 18 foreign nationals 
were trained by the Bureau representing the following countries 
Jamaica, Nigeria, Argentina, Tanzania, Korea, Ghiana, Yemen Arab 
Republic, Indonesia, Saiidi Arabia, Chile# Taiwan, Jordan, 
Iranr Honduras, and Swaziland. 
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AGENCY: Department of Energy ^ 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTION , 

The Department of ^nergy (previously the Atomic Energy 
Conunissioh and the Energy Research and Development Adminis- 
tration) r provides technical support for U.S. participation 
in the International Atomic Energy Agency. 

The Agency ha^^as its objective tb "accelerate and 
enlarge the contribution of atomic energy to peace, health 
and prosperity throughout the world." It encourages and 
assists research on development and practical applications of 
atomic energy for peaceful uses. Accordingly , it promotes 
the exchange o^ scientific and technical information as Well 
as the exchanj^e and training of scientists and experts in 
the field of /energy. 

During 1976 , the Department of Energy,' in cooperation 
with the International Atomic Energy Agency in Vienna, 
Austria, conducted fellowship and specialized training courses 
in the pnited States for 223 foreign nationals at a cost of 
$883,650 provided by AID, and $365,296 from the Department 
of Energy. . * 
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1 • . 

AGENCY: Department of Housing and 
Urban Development (HUD) 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 

HUD* s Office of International Affairs administers pro- 
grams for in^terested foreign visitors in such afeas of housing- ^ 
and^rban development as low' income housing projects r flood 
Instlrance, land use and urban growth r international housing / 
and new townSr rehabilitation and neighborhood preJServation r / . 
etc. A program may range from a half day to a full day of / 
appointments with HUD officials in a specific area, as / 
requested by the sponsor. - / 

/ - 

Visitors to HUD include leading government a/id city / - 
off icialSr alrehitectSf research sc^olaps and professors, 
study teamSf and unsponsored individuals. HUD's programs 
for visitors are requested 6y the Department of State, 
other Federal agencies, and foreign embassies. . 

^ ^ \ '\ 

During fiscal year 1977, HUD provided services to 409 J 

visitors from 35 countries. ^ 
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•AGEN^: - Departmerwt of the loteribr 

-SOBftGENCY: Bureau. of Land Management ; 

I >r6gram description^ it 

H. The Bureau responsible for the maHagemetnt of U.S. 
iforestry and rangeland £>rograins; the preservation of wild- 
^ife# and the development of recreational opportunl^tjies. The 
BTir'eau directs and conducts ecofiomiCf techhical, resource, 
"^nd related environmental sjf^udies related to Mineral 
development. .On the average, the Bureau trains 4p foreign 
nationals .a year in institutional land management technology, 
^resource raai\agement , land use planning, and environmental 
issues. ThiBsir participants are primarily sponsored by AID. 



( 
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AGENCY; Department^ of tWe Int^iot . . ^ 

SUBAGENGY: Bijteau of Mines - ' 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTION ^ I 

— — ^ I 

The .Off ice of International Data and Ap^lysis in th^ • 
Bureau of Mines r on request of sponsoring agencies, plaiis 
and oonduct's training programs related to aTl aspects 
minings-healthy and safety, res^arcji r , mineral processing 
andj me;tallurgyr cecd^^^ of minerals anfl m^fals f^om 

soltd^^astesr and miner^il arid materials supply/deman<^/ analy- 



ses. 



A pi^ogt^m may inc^lude^ a combination of ^he folloif*-ing: ^ 
^academic work^ on-the-job fexperience, or visits Jto selected* 
mining and milling-'operations^ The Bureau reports that Since 
1948 trainings-programs haVe been implemented for more than , 
700 trainees f rom^ 60 countries. ~ 



/ 
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AGENCY: Department of the interior 

SUBAGENCY: National Park Service / 
PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 



• The Nationat Park Service provides training arid orienta- 
tid|L services to foreign visitors Sponsored 3y AID^ th^ State 
De^ttAent; the United Na^ipns Edk<Mt;ionaI,.^ Scientific ' and 
CulCTral Organization; inter natiofi'^ organ leatlonrs^ and pri- 
vate organiz^itions^ under re imbur Element arrangements. Thes^ 
'^training services iificlude Rrograming Information^ attan^irt^ 
proiEessional cdnta'^cts, And training in njattOnal park affairs 

* ^ A, program m«y ^ange from stwrt discussion^ • with the ^ 
"Visiting fbre^nersvin National B^rk Servic^^eydquar ters^ or. 
field of f ices /^o long-term JfeTsa^ programja irv Its traiiti'^^ 
facilities. ' ^ - " / 



During fisqal year 1976^ training and orientation 
services were provided to 362 foreign nationals, intrluding f. 
17 AID trainees and 6 United Nations felloWs, *The other 
participants w6re financed either by the individual, the - 
sending government, or an outside organ i ziition 
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ACENCY: I • IJepartm^ of Labor 

SUBAGENpi^: Bureau Of International l.a|ior Affairs 



The O^Xicfe of International^ V4«it<ir P^^ ofr^he 
Bureau of -XbternatvLorial Laboy Affair^, plans,; develops r 
and ar^angcts training programs fbr ,intei;natibnal , visitors irf- 
fields^ labor # manpower, ^difttjial and .related 

fields. The .in\tferj;iational Vi^rt^ are primarily sponsored 
by AfS, cy,/DepWttment of State,- Ufiited Na^lpns agencies, 
regidnal ir/stitutes. ot the APt-tiO,. and giv^x?! foundationsi • 

Officer's programs ar^e designe 
rtivef' of the intetnatisepal v" 
from' 1 week to 6vmon^ 



The 
andi objec 
anywhere 

The^ffice has arranged 
ment^ahd plann^ihg, adminij 
trial economies, ^^^^^^^h^^j^^ 
computer Operatini^ ^X^^W'^im 
host of other Si.- Dutj 
pro^rama for l,V 
by AID and CU. . e^^ 




. o^meet the needs 
tors and may rahge 



^fin: manpower assess- 
trainirig centers, Indus- 
essiu^ cost accounting, 
^!^roduct Planning, and a 
il977; the Office planned 
sitors primarily sponsored 
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AGENCY: Department of Transportation 

SUBAGENCY: Federal Aviation Administration 

Ji^OGRAM DfeSCRljPTION ^ - ^ 

' The "Federal Aviation Administration ' has no exchange 
progXam. It trains foreign national's under reimbursement 
arrangement^ with foreign governments, AID, and international 



/ ^ Based on^^request by the foreign government^ forfeign 
nationals are enrolle^d by the Federal Aviation Admi^iistrati 
in the clesired program. Training in all aspects ofcivil 
aviation Is provided at the Federal Aviatiohi Administratipn 
Academy, Aeronautical Center, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. Ap- 
y proximately ^500 to 600 foreign "hationals are trained each 
/year by the "Academy. 

i m ■ 
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AGENCY: Department of . Ttanspor tation , 

SUBAGENCY: Federal Highway Administration 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTION ^ 

The National Highway Institute of the Federal Highway 
Administration, t:onducts training and orientation programs 
for foreign highway officials and other s interested in high- 
way practices in the United States. These activities may 
range from a single day*s meeting with selected officials 
to a year or more of academic study at a university offering 
a highway-related curriculum of interest to the visitor. 

The visitors to the National Highway Institute ♦are pri- 
marily sponsored by AID, the United Nations, the Organization 
of American States, the International Road Federation, the 
World Bank, and fore?^ embassies; The Institute also ar- 
ranges training and or ientation tours for individuals who 
seeltr training on their own. During fiscal year 1976, the 
Institute provided services to 461 foreign visitors. 
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AGENCY: National Aeronautics and Space Administration (NASA) 

PROGRAM DESGRIPTION , ^ 

The Resident Research Associateship Program is conducted 
by the National Research Council and held at NASA Centers. 
The objectives of the Resident Research Associateship Program 
is to provide post-doctoral scientists and engineers opportuni 
tyes for research on problems of their own choice and to 
contrib.ute to the general research effort of the Federal 
laboipator ies. Applications are reviewed by scientists and 
engineers appointed by the Research Council; however, the 
rev-iew is contingent upon the determination that the proposed 
plan of research is of interest to NASA and the applicant 
is acceptable for resident status at a NASA Cen.ter. 

N^SA reports that in fiscal year 1976, $4.5 million 
was spent with the National Academy of Sciences to conduct 
the National Research Council/NASA Resident Research 
Associateship Program for 160 AmerjLc^n participants and 




oreiqn participants. 
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•AGENCY: National Foundation on the Arte and the Humani- 

ties > 

SUBAGEMC^,: 'National Endowment for bhe Arts 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 

♦ 

The National Endovmient for the Arts, part of^the Founda- 
tion on the Arts and the Humaniti^Sf supports the development 
and growth of arts and cultural institutions in the United 
States. ' The Endowment' reports that its international activi- 
ties include the exchange o^'^nd assistance tfb museums devel- 
oping exhibitions with " int^national flavor." 

The -.United States/United Kinijidom Bicentennial Exchange 
.Fellowships program which began in 1976, provides five fellow 
ships for work and study in each couiftry annually, uifder an 
agreement between the two Governments . These fellowships 
are awarded to mid-career professional American artists as 
well as to an equal number of British artists who display 
potential in their fields. Programs are in the areas oF 
architecture/environmental arts, dance, folk arts, literature 
theatre, museums, music, public media, and visudl arts. 

The fellowships are usually awarded for at least 9 
consecutive months in residence dn the Uaited Kingdom or 
the United States. The final selection of American parti- 
cipants is handled by the British selection committee, and 
the American selection committee makes the final selection 
of the British participants. 

This program i^^airtly funded by the Arts Endowment, 
the Department of ^ate, and the British Council. 



.1 1 
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AGENCY: National Foundation on the Arts and the Humanities 

SUBAGENCY: National Endowment for the Humanities 
PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 

The Natioinal Endowment for the Humanities, par-t of the 
National Foundation on the Arts and the Humanities, was 
created by the Congress to support research and educational ' 

■projects ifi the humanities,. As defined in the legislation, 

Jbhe humanities. 'include 

■ "* * * the study of / the following: language, both 
modern 'and cl,assica*l; linguistics; literature; his- 
tory; jurisprudence ;■ philosophy ; archaeology; com- 
parative religion; ethj.cs; the" history, criticism, 
theory, and practice of the arts * * * . " . ^ 

The Endowment provides grants and fellowships to individuals 
and organizations for research, education, and public pro^ 
graming in the humanities. 

The Endowment supports the development of the humaiOstic 
aspects of foreign area studies and foreign language curri- 
cula, international museum exhibitions, and research py 
American scholars into the history, literature, and cAilture 
of foreign nations. / 

During fiscal year 1976, the Endowment contributed ' 
funds for 15 archaeological projects involving foreign 
. sites and supported 630 Americans who traveled abroad in 
programs administered by a variety of organizations, 
including the International J^esearch and Exchange Board 
of the American Council of Learned Sc^ietaes, the Social 
Science Research Council, and the Committee on Scholarly 
Communications with the Peoples Republic of China. The 
National Endowment for the Humanities provided support 
to research and training centers in the Far East for advanced 
study and awarded 71 fellowships for independent study and 
research abroad. 
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AGENCY: Smithsonian Institution 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 

The Smithsonian's educational and cultural exchange 
pTogram is designed to "provide opportunities for study^ 
training/ lecturing, observing/ consulting, attending 
symposia and conferences/ and continuing research for 
qualified foreign students, technicians, lecturers^ and 
special istSr to promote the general interest of international 
exchange." The Smithsonian's programs include predoctoral 
and post-doctoral fellowships for research in natural 
sciences as well as in cultural and art history. 

The Smithsonian provides training and consultation 
in the major areas of museuhi operations, isuch as exhibits, 
conservation of museum specimens, museum administration, 
and collections management. 

Funds for the Smithsonian exchange visitors program 
and for foreign travel is derived from' Smithsonian Federal 
appropriations, private sources, collaborating institutions, 
and the Special Foreign Currency Program. During fiscal 
year 1977 the Smithsonian spent $684,000 for A4Q trips 
abroad; and $150,000 for 17 exchange visitors. 
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ENCY: United States Environmental 
Protection Agency (EPA) 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 

EPA was established in 1970 t6 "centralize the major 
environmental regulatory programs of the Federal Government* 
The authorizing legislation directs that "all agencies of 
the Federal Government shall * * * recognize the worldwide 
and long-range character of environmental problems, and 
lend appropriate support to initiatives, resolutions and 
programs designed to maximize international cooperation." 

EPA provides international visitors with briefings 
and tours designed to highlight policy and management 
aspects of environmental control programs and environ- 
mental information workshbps. It arranges for the exchange 
of environmental reports throughout the world. EPA's 
visitors include environmental officials from national 
and international organizations, industrial and laBor union 
representatives, scientists and engineers, eity officials, 
journalists, and students. 

In addition, EPA works with other countr ies on the 
entire range of environmental problems, including air and 
water pollution, noise, toxic substances, ^olid waste dis- 
posal, radiation, etc. 

During fiscal year 1976, EPA provided services to 
357 visitors from 45 countries in Europe, South America, 
North America, Africa, Australia, and Asia. These Visitors 
represented international organizations, legislators, 
industrial organizations, and academic institutions. 
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AGENCY: USIA 
PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 

Before it was absorbed into ICA, USIA sought to promote^ 
in other countries a better understanding of the United 
States and its policies through the dissemination abroad 
of information about the United States, its people, ipd 
policies. t 

Under ^ reimbursement arrangement /USIA officers over- 
seas administered CU's overseas functions. There w*e ap- 
proximately 187 USlA ^^ats in 113 countries around the world. 

USIA maintained four media services to support its field 
operations — Press and Publications Services, Motion Picture 
and Television Ser.vice, Information Center Service, and 
Broadcasting Service (Voice of America). USIA also sponsored 
English teaching in 109 binational centers and 15 USjfA- 
supported language centers. 

In addition, USIA conducted a Voluntary Speakfers Program 
for bringing Americans who were abroad before foreign groups 
to discuss subjects of mutual concern. USIA paid only the 
diversionary travel and other incidental costs involved 
for the individual to speak at a particular location. During 
fiscal year 1976, 433 individuals participated in the Volun- 
tary Speakers Program. 
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PRINCIPAL OFFICIALS CONCERNED WITH 
THE SUBJECT OF THIS REPORT 



Tenure of office 
From TO 



DEPARTMENT OF STATE 



SECRETARY OF STATE: 

Cyrus R. Vance Jan. 1977 Present 

UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY 

DIRECTOR: 

JoHn E. Reinhardt Mar. 1977 Mar. 197{ 

INTERNATIONAL COMMUNICATION AGENCY 

DIRECTOR: 

John E. Reinhardt Apr. 1978 Present 

DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

SECRETARY OF DEFENSE: 

Harold Brown Jan. 1977 Present 

np.PARTME NT OF HEALTH. EDUCATION > AND WELFARE 

SECRETARY OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE: 

Joseph A. Califano, Jr. Jan. 1977 Present 

AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
'ADMINISTRATOR: 

John J. Gilligan • Mar. 1977 Present 
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Single copies of GAO reports are available 
free of charge. Requests (except by Members 
of Congress) for additional quantities should 
be accompanied by payment of $100 per 

copy- 
Requests for single copies (without charge) 
shbuld be sent to: 

U.S. General Accounting Offiee 
Qistribution Section, Rdom 1518 . 
441 G Street, NW. 
Washington, DC 20548 

Requests for multiple copies should be sent 
^ith checks or money orders to: 

U.S. General Accounting Office 
Distribution Section 
p 0. Box 1020 
Washington, DC 20013 

Checks or money orders should be made 
payable to the U.S. Geheral Accounting Of- 
fice NOTE: Stamps or Superintendent of 
Documents coupons will not be accepted. 

To expedite filling your order, use the re- 
nort number and date in the lower right 
corner of the front cover. 
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